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INTRODUCTION 

BAGHDAD IN THE THIRD CENTURY 

Baghdad, in the third century of the Hijra (ninth century 
a.d.), little more than a century old, had already passed through 
various stages of evolution—social, economic, political and also 
spiritual. Many contacts of varying degrees of intimacy with 
Byzantine, Persian and Indian civilizations had been made in 
the preceding period in this metropolis, and in this century the 
influence of these manifold contacts was to develop in every 
sphere of culture. This was especially noticeable in the academic 
world, in the fields of theology, jurisprudence, philology, 
literature and philosophy. 

Certain extremist tendencies were translated into political 
movements in the panorama of this century. We may refer—in 
the sociological sphere—against the background of a cultured 
and prosperous society whose wealth was drawn from a far-flung 
trade—to the social unrest of the lowest class, the Zinj, the 
slaves of Basra, who rebelled in 264 a.h., and also to the religious 
and equalitarian revolt of the Carmathians in 278 a.h. 

In the religious sphere a new movement came into the 
foreground: the Mystical School of Baghdad. This ‘Iraqi 
school had, from its very inception, certain features which 
distinguish it from all other sufi schools. Thus they speak of 
shath or overflowing (Uberschwang); ‘ibada or adoration of 
God; and lisan or tongue, eloquence, in an original and 
exclusive way. 1 Contemporary literature records the fact that 
the School of Baghdad held different views from those held 
by other sufi schools, and notes especially their difference with 
the School of Khurasan, with which Baghdad maintained 
continuous contact and debate. 2 

This Sufi School of Baghdad was recognized as highly 
significant at the time, and exercised a profound influence not 
only on contemporary Muslim thought, but also on all sufis up 

1 AbuT Mahasin, An-Nujum Azzahira, v. 3, p, 169. 

Qushayri, Risala, p. 103, 

2 Qushayri, p. 89. 
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to the present day. It began afresh its questioning on God and 
man, putting great stress on personal experience, thus shaking 
every established traditional concept—shaking and, at the same 
time, giving new life and colour to Islamic tradition and lifting 
it to new ethical and visionary planes. This Sufi School of 
Baghdad, which raised the ethical ideals and the innermost 
feelings of the Muslim religious spirit to their loftiest heights, 
has not yet been adequately explored. With the discovery of 
new material, new research work on some aspects of the school 
became possible, and scholars like Massignon, Nicholson, R. 
Hartmann, Arberry and Margaret Smith have made notable 
contributions. 

An original and contemporary document of this school, a 
work by Abu’l Qasim al-Junayd, has recently come to light, 
but has not yet been studied. Al-Junayd, as we shall see, 
became the master and inspired teacher of the Baghdad School 
in the latter half of the third century, and the more we study 
his personality, the more light is shed on the Sufi School of 
Baghdad in particular, and on the significant early development 
in Sufism in general. 

In these pages we shall endeavour to give a picture both of 
the personality and of the doctrine of al-Junayd, as drawn from 
the original sources. 


SURVEY OF SOURCES 

It would have been very helpful for the study of al-Junayd’s 
life and doctrine if the two original books written by his two 
intimate disciples— Tabaqdt an Nussdk by Abu Sa'Id Ibn al-A‘rabi 
and fh'kdydt al-Awliya by Muhammad Ja c far al-Khuldi—were 
still accessible. 

IBN AL-A‘RABl: Abu Sa‘Id Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ziyad ibn Bishr ibn al-A c rabi was born in Basra, but eventually 
settled down in Mecca, where he died at the age of 94 in 341 a.h. 
He was a traditionalist and jurist, but at the same time a sufl. 
During his sojourn in Baghdad, before ultimately settling in 
Mecca, he frequented the circle of the Baghdad sufis and was a 
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disciple of al-Junayd, al-Qalanisi and ‘Amr al-Makk! 1 Later on, 
when he lived in Mecca, he was the Shaykh al-Haram, the 
leading scholar in the Sacred Land. From Mecca—the centre 
of the Pilgrimage—where he taught for more than thirty years, 
he spread not only the Hadith , in which he was profoundly 
versed, but also the esoteric teachings and way of the Mystics 
! which he learnt by experience in the School of Baghdad. Many 

contemporary scholars who came to Mecca as pilgrims, in 
particular those from Africa and Spain, studied under him and 
‘ subsequently quoted his teachings as disciples. Thus, for 

example, it is known that the first book on the Hadith which 
reached Cordova in Spain and which was recognized as authori¬ 
tative, was the Kitab as-Sunan of Abu Dawud al-Basrl (died 
275 a.h.). The scholars of Cordova received this important 
book through the agency of Abu Sa‘Id al-A‘rabi, who had 
himself been a disciple of Abu Dawud. 2 Scholars from Spain 
and Africa also took Abu SaMd’s own books back to their home 
I countries. In all probability other sufl books reached the 

western Islamic world through Abu Sa‘id of Mecca. It is fair, 
then, to assume that the new mystical thought of the realm of 
the East first became known to the distant West by way of 
j Mecca, through this great Shaykh. Thus the torch of philosophy 

appears to have been carried from Baghdad to Mecca, and 
thence by the pilgrims to Spain. Here, as a result, very lively 
discussions amongst scholars on all the issues of thought and 
doctrine took place. 3 

It appears that Abu Sa'Id ibn al-A’rabi was an authority on 
al-Junayd, whose spiritual leadership he gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged. He said in his Tabaqdt an Nussdk —quoted by MakkI— 
j, after giving the names of various mystics, “ the last of these 

mystics was al-Junayd, and no one after him is worth men¬ 
tioning.” 4 Of this important book— Tabaqdt an Nussdk —many 


1 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-Awliya, v. 10, p. 375. 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, v. 2, p. 354. 

2 Al-Ishbili, Fihrist , p. 286, ff. 

3 Cf. Asin Palacios, Obras Escogidas I, p. 46. 

1 Qut al-Qulub, v. 2, p. 41. 
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fragments have been preserved in quotations in the books of the 
following generation, as we shall see. 1 

AL-KHULDl: Abu Mohammad Ja‘far ibn Nusayr ibn 
al-Qasim al-Khawwas al-Baghdadi al-Khuldi, who was born 
in 252 a.h. and who died in 348 a.h., also started his career as 
a traditionalist, and later on turned to sufism. He had learned 
to sift and select Tradition and used this discrimination in 
collecting the sayings and anecdotes of the famous sufls of his 
time. He said: “ Had I not turned to the sufls, I would have 
set before you the Tradition of the Prophet from the whole 
world.” 2 3 

He was a novice of Baghdad and was one of the favoured 
and intimate pupils of al-Junayd. He repaid his teacher’s favour 
by recording every detail of al-Junayd’s life known to him and 
handed down to posterity his master’s sayings. This task is 
done so well that Khuldi’s work is a major source not only for 
al-Junayd but for his teacher Saqatl, and also for Saqati’s 
teacher al-Karkhi. 

His work, 'Hikayat al-Awlija’, was well known in Baghdad 
and judged by all to be a remarkable book. It was said: “ The 
people of Baghdad say: ‘ The wonders of the world are three, 
the Allegoric utterances of Shibll (isharat), the Mystical subtleties 
(Aphorisms—nukat) of al-Murta £ ish, and the Anecdotes (hikayat) 
of JaTar.’ ” 2 

These two outstanding books, Abu Sa £ id al-A £ rabi’s Tabaqat 

1 Cf. Abu Sard’s other works. 

Al-Ishbili in his Fihrist composed in 712 a.h. records the following: 

(1) Kitab al-Ikbiisds fi dhikr al-Faqr rva’l ghind \ 

(2) Kitab al-lkhlds rva Ma'ani 'llm al-Batin. 

(3) Kitab Ikhtisar at-Tariq. 

(4) Kitab al-Mahabba. 

(5) Kitab al-Sabr rvat-Tasabbur. 

(6) Kitab al-'Umr rva’sh-Shayb. 

(7) Kitab Ma'am asguhd rva’l Mdqalat fihi. 

(8) Kitab Tabaqat an-Nussdk . (Fihrist , p. 284.) 

Ibn al-Imad (1032-1089 a.h.) records the following: 

(9) Kitab Ta’rikh al-Basra. (Shadharat, p. 354.) 

Sarraj in his Luma’ gives us an extract of a book of Abu-Sard’s, entitled: 

(10) Kitab al-Wajd. 

(11) Risala fi’l-Marva’i £ ova’l Farva’id rva ghqyri dhalika. 

(12) Kitab al-Qubal rva’l-mu'anaqa rva’l-musdfaha. 

Of these numbers 7, 11 and 12 are in Brockelmann, G. A. L. 

2 Supplement I, p. 358. * 

3 Sulami, Tabaqat A$-sufiyya, fol. 80a. 
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an Nussak and Ja'far al-Khuldi’s Hikayat al-Amlya\ were very 
highly esteemed and widely read for many generations. These 
works are unfortunately no longer extant, but, when we read 
contemporary and other Arabic literature, we constantly meet 
quotations from them. They are the ultimate sources from 
which all later writers have directly or indirectly drawn their 
material—and to them we owe most of what we know about 
the period of the great sufls and their separate and individual 
contributions to the development of sufl teaching at the critical 
and initial stages. 

It was largely because both al-’A'rabl and al-Khuldi were 
recognized as authoritative traditionalists that this recognition 
of their authority extended to their works on the history of 
sufism. We too have no choice but to accept their authority. 
It becomes abundantly clear from their books that both these 
great Shaykhs came to al-Junayd, already disciplined in the 
exacting school of Hadlth. They came to him for spiritual 
guidance and, in listening to al-Junayd’s teaching, became 
completely moulded by the integrity of their teacher’s mental 
discipline and fully permeated by his spiritual approach. Such 
quotations of their works as are still available for us have been 
accepted in this study as authentic. 

AS-SARRAj: Abu Nasr 'Abdullah ibn 'All as-Sarraj at-Tusi, 
the author of the Kitab al Luma fi at-Tasanwuj , who died in 
378 a.h., was a pupil of Ja'far al-Khuldi. In the Kitab al-Luma' 
we find that he, the author, quotes many facts about al-Junayd, 
both from stories related to him by al-Khuldi and also from 
Khuldi’s books which he used. Thus on one occasion he writes 
of his relationship with al-Khuldi in these words: "Ja'far 
al-Khuldi told me, while he was studying under him that he 
had heard al-Junayd say . . . Z’ 1 This important book has 
fortunately survived and we owe its publication to Nicholson 
( I 9 I 4 )> and to Arberry (1947), who completed it with an import¬ 
ant newly discovered section. Sarraj, in his Kitab al-Luma* y 
gives us an authentic and full account of al-Junayd’s teachings, 
quotes many of his aphorisms and describes the man in his 
relationship with contemporary sufis. This work is our unique 
available source for the bulk of information we have about 

Luma ', p. 251. 
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al-Junayd. Some of the more esoteric quotations from Junayd’s 
letters are preserved only in this work. The reason may well 
be that later writers were reluctant to adduce them, since, 
though they were couched in veiled terms, these passages might 
have been interpreted as impugning the purity of their faith. 
This book is then of prime importance in our study. 

AL-MAKKl: Abu Talib Muhammad ibn ‘All ‘Atlya 
al-Makkl, who died in 386 a.h., the author of the Kitdb Qut 
al-Qulub fi Mifamalat al-Mahbub, was a pupil of Abu Sa‘id 
al-A‘rabI. He came from Jibal in Persia and was brought up 
in Mecca, whence he came to Baghdad and studied under 
Sarraj. Later he went to Basra, where he was too late to meet 
Abu’l Hasan ibn Salim al-Basrl alive, but where he accepted his 
teaching from his works and disciples. In his book, Qut al-Qulub , 
Makki drew much material about al-Junayd from his teacher 
Abu Sa‘Id al-A‘rabi. 

A century later, Khatlb, the sunni historian, says of Makki, 
that he used to give utterance to such confused statements 
about God that his teaching was regarded as heretical and his 
discourse shunned by the masses. But to-day when we read 
Qut al-Qulub we are inescapably drawn to Makki by the sincere 
profession of inspired sufl experience. We have before us one 
of the finest works of mystical expression. It is at one and the 
same time simple and sincere, learned and felt, inspired and 
inspiring. As a “ document humaine 55 it must always be one 
of the treasures of Arabic literature. But great works of spiritual 
import make great demands on those who study them. The 
influence of the Qut al-Qulub on later generations of Muslim 
thinkers is directly proportional to their genius. Thus, al- 
Ghazzall, universally recognized as a leading exponent of 
muslim thought, so fully accepted the teachings of Makki that 
the famous Ihya ‘Ulum A l-Din can, with justification, be des¬ 
cribed as an enlargement and popularization of the Qut al-Qulub. 
The significance of the Qut al-Qulub in this study is not so 
much in the detail, which is sparse, as in the fact that the 
spiritual atmosphere which it so effectively creates is that 
atmosphere in which al-Junayd and his school flourished. 

AL KALABADHl: a contemporary of al-Ma^kkl, abu 
Bakr Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Kalabadhl is another important 
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authority on early sufism. We know of him little beyond the 
fact that he was a HanafI lawyer and died in Bokhara in 388 a.h. 
His book, Kitdb al-Ta'arruf li-Madhbab at-Tasaimuj , recently 
edited and translated by Arberry, describes the principles and 
practices of the sufis as known to him. It is important because 
it is the earliest extant endeavour to reconcile such points of 
difference as were thought to exist between the sufl attitude and 
the accepted tenets of Islam. Al-KalabadhVs book is thus a 
source for sufl doctrine of the period, an original defence of the 
validity of the sufl attitude and a work of unimpeachable 
impartiality since al-Kalabadhi was an orthodox sunni. 

KalabadhI’s Kitdb at-Ta'arruf li madhhab at-Tasawwuj won 
immediate popularity throughout the whole muslim world, 
where it was accepted as authoritative. We are particularly 
fortunate in having at our disposal a printed edition of an almost 
contemporary translation and commentary in Persian by Abu 
Ibrahim ibn Isma‘Il ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah al-Mustamll 
al-Bukharl. Mustamll, who died in 434 a.h. and who was a 
professional theologian, a native of the same town as KalabadhI, 
may well have been his pupil. It is not an unlikely inference that 
he gives his interpretation on Kalabadhl’s discourse at first 
or, at most, second hand. However, Mustamll, in his comment¬ 
ary, departs from the caution and prudence of KalabadhI and is 
full of information about the rather more advanced views of 
such diverse types as al-Hallaj and al-Junayd. Unfortunately, 
it has been possible to use Mustamll only as an occasional 
reference, and it is to be hoped that some future scholar will 
make a study of what appears to be a first-rate source for the 
history and development of the early sufl esoteric school. 

AS-SULAMl: Abu ‘Abd ur-Rahman Muhammad ibn 
al-Husayn ibn Musa as-Sulaml an-Nlsaburl (born about 3 30 a.h., 
died 412 a.h.) wrote extensively on sufl subjects. His Tabaqat 
a f-Sitftyya 9 extant in manuscript , 1 was a popular work which 
, appears to have served as a source for most later writers on the 
early sufis. ‘Abdullah al-Ansarl al-HarawI (died 481 a.h.) used 
to lecture on the lives of the sufis, taking as his text the Tabaqat 
as-Sufyya and adding observations of his own. One of his 


1 British Museum, Add. 18520. 
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disciples took these lectures down in the “ local language of 
Herat.” It was on this version that Jami based his well-known 
hives of the Saints Nafahdt ul Uns. Adh-Dhahabi has also 
used this book in the Tankh al-Islam. For us, however, as-Sulami 
IS the repository of much of the anecdotal material about 
al-Junayd and the sufls of his period. But, though the Tabaqat 
also serves as a source for the aphorisms of al-Junayd, as-Sulami 
has us still more deeply in his debt for his quotations of 
al-Junayd s doctrinal teachings in the Haqd’iq At-Tafsir which 
is a prime source for early suflsm, to-day extant only in manu¬ 
script in the Dar-al-Kutub in Cairo. Here we may do more 
than sit at the feet of al-Junayd; we see al-Junayd’s learning 
inspiration and teaching set side by side and point by point 
next to that of his contemporaries. In this framework al-Junayd’s 
originality and importance stand out beyond question. 

ABU NU‘AYM: Reference has been made to the Hilyat 
™ Tabaqat al-Asfiya' of al-Hafiz abu Nu’aym Ahmad 
ibn Abdullah al-Isfahani, who died in 430 a.h. In this remark¬ 
able book most of the genuine sufi traditions have been collected 
and handed down to us. Al-Isfahani drew his material from 
al-A rabi, al-Khuldl and a dozen or so authors quoted by name, 
who are new to us because their works are lost. This work' 
recently printed in Cairo, which contains material of great value 
on early sufism in general, has been used in this study in 

particular as the unique source for many of al-Junayd’s Rasa’il 
(letters). 

AL KHATlB: The voluminous Ta'rikh Baghdad of al-Hafiz 
abu Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘All al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, who died in 
4 3 a.h., has been used extensively as a source for historical 
detail. Khatib has closed many a gap left open by the other 

sources, and lit up many a dark corner in the labyrinth of our 
studies. 

QUSHAYRl; HUJWlRl: From the same century, the 
fifth, we have used the two well-known works: the Risala of 
XT - U , _ Q^ S ! m ^bd al-Karim ibn Hawazin al -Qushayrt an- 
Nisaburi (died 465 a.h.), and the Kashf al-Mahjub of Abu l’Hasan 
Abi ibn ‘Omar ibn Abi ‘Ali al-Jullabl al -Hujmri (died 470 a.h.), 
translated by Nicholson. These two works, which provide the 
rullest statement on sufi tenets, have been used constantly, as 
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much for factual information as for the interpretation of technical 
terms and arguments used by al-Junayd. 

The sources which have been listed are, then, the total of the 
primary sources used in this study of al-Junayd. Secondary 
sources are listed in the bibliography. 

RASA’IL AL-JUNAYD: In recent years a manuscript of 
the letters of al-Junayd has come to light. The object of our 
book is to make the contents of al-Junayd’s letters, as preserved 
in this Istanbul manuscript, Shabit Ali MS. 1374, accessible to 
the English reader. We have undertaken to edit and to translate 
them. In preparing the translation reference has been made 
to the sources listed above and, in comparing the matter in the 
R asa’il with what is available elsewhere, three points come to 
the fore: first, that the picture of al-Junayd’s doctrine is filled 
in significantly; second, that al-Junayd’s position as the out¬ 
standingly original and authoritative formulator of sufi thought 
has hitherto not been recognized; and finally, that these Rasa’tl 
embody the secret teaching of al-Junayd, which was reserved 
exclusively for the elect. 1 

These are the personal documents of a great mystic of the 
third century a.h., which, written in a half-colloquial, half¬ 
elevated and always intimate style, reach the loftiest heights of 
mysticism and are, in fact, unequalled in Arab literature. For 
us they are of unique value in finding our bearings in the wide 
sea of early Islamic mysticism. 

These Rasa’il reveal the system of al-Junayd’s thought. 
Al-Junayd sets down in writing the fundamental principles of 
Islamic mysticism and, in making his synthesis of sufi thought, 
prepares that path which was later to be followed by many 
generations of sufls. 2 

It would be true to say that what Ash-Shafi‘I did for 
jurisprudence in his risala , al-Junayd did for suflsm in his 
Rnsa’il. Ash-Shfia‘i, by his synoptic comprehension and vast 



1 Arberry remarks about this manuscript: “ Only one copy of the work has survived, 
and that by the hand of the well-known pupil of Ibn ‘Arabi, Isma’il ibn Sawdakin (d. 
646-1248), so that it is permissible to conjecture that the book was a guarded secret of 
the §ufis, who communicated it to one another privately, without divulging its contents 
to the general public.” See Al-Kharraz Introduction, p. vii of Kitab al-Sidq. See also 
MS., fol. 31. 

a About other preserved fragments of al-Junayd’s writings see p. 81. The Istanbul MS. 
is of first-rate importance. 
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learning, was able to initiate principles of Muslim jurisprudence 
which were so fundamental that later generations of jurists were 
happy to elaborate them, but unable either to add to them or 

change them. It is in this sense that al-Junayd is the father of 
sufism. 


i 


PART I 

THE LIFE, PERSONALITY AND 
WRITINGS OF AL-JUNAYD 

Chapter I 

AL-JUNAYD’S EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION 
Al-Junayd’s Family 

Though Abu-l-Qasim al-Junayd ibn Muhammad ibn al- 
Junayd al-Khazzaz al Qawarirl was born and brought up in 
Baghdad, the fact that his ancestors came from the Persian 
town of Nihawand in the province of Jibal was known to his 
contemporaries in Baghdad. 1 Nihawand was considered to be 
the most ancient town in the province of Jibal and to have 
existed even before the flood. It was conquered by the Arabs 
between 17 and 21 a.h. (638/641 a.d.) at the time of ‘Umar. In 
this campaign the Arabs found themselves faced by a strongly 
fortified town reputed to contain great treasure. Its conquest 
was achieved only at the price of heavy sacrifices and cost the 
conquerors the life of their general, Nu‘aym ibn Mukarram 
al-Muzanl. But the victory stood the Arab cause in good 
stead, since Nihawand opened the road into the interior and 
beyond. Its name is coupled with deeds of heroism and rich 
booty in the pages of Arab history. The Persian writers held 
that Nihawand was both one of the most beautiful and also 
one of the coldest places in Persia. 2 The town owed its wealth 
to the fruitful soil of the surrounding districts, which was put 
to good use in the production of vegetables and fruit. Its 
inhabitants were shrewd merchants who were able to build up 
a considerable export trade with Mesopotamia. According to 



Khatfb, Tarikh Baghdad , 7, 242. 

Ibn al-Faqih Kitab-al-Buldan (Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, ed. de Goeje), p. 
16. Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, v. 8, p. 329. 
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Istakhri: Nihawand is situated on a hill and the houses are 

of clay. There are fine gardens and many fruits which, on 
account of their quality and profusion, are exported to Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 1 Ibn Hawqal, too, calls Nihawand an important town 
with much trade and fine agricultural land. 2 

In view of the foregoing, it is not unlikely that al-Junayd’s 
ancestors, as citizens of Nihawand, came originally from hardy 
mountain stock and had, as is customary in the East, probably 
been engaged in the export trade to Mesopotamia for several 
generations. It is possible that trade relations with Baghdad 
may have induced the family to emigrate there, but we do not 
know exactly when they settled in the metropolis. However, 
the occupations of the immediate members of al-Junayd’s 
family are known to us from their names. Al-Junayd’s father is 
referred to as a Qawarlrl, i.e. a glass merchant; al-Junayd 
himself is known as a Khazzaz, i.e. a merchant of raw silk; 
while his uncle, as-Sari, is called as-Saqati, i.e. a merchant 
dealing in spices and seasonings. Al-Junayd, as we see, was 
brought up in the milieu of merchants from merchant stock. 
Little is known about his childhood, beyond the fact that his 
father died while he was still a boy. His maternal uncle, as- 
Saqati, took the orphan into his home and brought him up. 

The Date of Al-Junayd’s Birth 

Though the date of al-Junayd’s birth is not recorded, the 
date of his death is given as 296, 297 or 298 a.h. (908, 909, 
910 a.d.). It is the last date which is best attested. 3 As we shall 
see later, over and above his preoccupations as a merchant, he 
studied law and hadith in his youth with Abu Thawr, who died 
in 240 a.h. We are told that he was twenty when he studied 
under him and, since this discipline takes from three to five 
years, the most likely date of birth is 215 a.h. After completing 
these studies, he turned to sufism, when he sat under al-Harith 
al-Muhasibi. Judging from the profound comprehension which 
al-Junayd acquired of al-Muhasibi’s teaching, the respect in 


I?takhrl, Masalik al-Mamdlik (B.G.A.), v. 7, p. 199, 15. 

2 Ibn Hawqal, Al-Masdlik wa al-Mamdlik (B.G.A.), v. 2, p. 258, 18. 

3 See Khatib, Tdrikh Baghdad\ v. 7, p. 248. Ibn al-jawzl, Munta-jam, v. 6, p. 105. Ibn 

Khallikan, v. i, p. 147. * 
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which al-Junayd always held his teacher and the extreme 
difficulty of the subject, it is not too much to assume that 
al-Junayd came to al-Muhasibi as a man of thirty and studied 
for some ten years. On the basis of the foregoing, I am inclined 
to the opinion that al-Junayd was born round about 210 a.h. 
This would make him about ninety when he died, and we may 
note in passing that there was a strain of longevity in the family 
on his mother’s side, since his uncle, as-Saqati, was in the 
nineties when he died. 

EARLY EDUCATION OF AL-JUNAYD 
Fiqh and Hadith 

As has been mentioned, he began his studies with law and 
hadith (Tradition of and about the Prophet) on the advice of his 
uncle. Al-Junayd relates that one day as he was leaving his 
uncle. Sari as-Saqati, asked him to whose majlis (assembly) he 
was going. He replied: “ To that of Harith al-Muhasibi.” 
Sari then said: “ Yes, go and accept his learning and his 
discipline, but beware of his speculative reasoning and his 
refutation of the Mu‘tazilites.” “ And, as I was going out,” 
adds al-Junayd, “ I heard Sari say, ‘ May God make you a tra¬ 
ditionalist who is a sufl, and not a sufl who is a traditionalist! ’ ”* 
MakkI goes on to explain that knowledge of the tradition and 
the Sunna should come first, and that afterwards, by practising 
ascetiscism and devotion, al-Junayd might advance in knowledge 
of sufism and become an expert sufl, but that the reverse process 
! of trying to attain to the higher degree of sufism without being 

well grounded in orthodox theology was dangerous. On this 
point we have al-Junayd’s further testimony: “I studied law 
according to the school of such authorities on hadith as Abu 
‘Ubayd and Abu Thawr, and later I associated with al-Harith 
al-Muhasibi and Sari ibn Mughallas. That has been the reason 
°f my success, because our knowledge must be controlled by 
^ going back to the Qur’an and the Sunna. Whoever has not 

learned the Qur’an by heart and has not formally studied 
hadith, and has not learned law before embarking on sufism, 
is a man who has no right to lead.” 2 



| Makki, Qut l-Qulub, vol. 2, p. 35. Cf. SulamI, Tabaqat , fol. 11a. 
Subki, Tabaqat , v. 2, p. 36. 
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So we see that al-Junayd devoted himself at the beginning 
to orthodox studies, the Hadith and Sunna, which stood him 
in good stead both in creating his style and in the evolution 
and crystallization of his thought when he became a sufi and 
taught mysticism. Thus, the roots of his sujism were laid deep 
in the orthodox tradition and, as a result, his teaching was 
acceptable to sunnt and sufi alike in his day and a prized heritage 
for posterity. 1 

We see that he studied jurisprudence under the recognized 
authorities on it at this time in Baghdad. Ibn Khallikan writes: 

Al-Junayd studied law under Abu Thawr. Some say that 
he took the doctrine of Sulayman al-Thawrl and the jurist 
Ibn Surayj was his associate and friend.” 2 Abu Thawr Ibrahim 
b. Khalid al-Kalbl al-Baghdadl, who died in 240 a.h., was the 
outstanding jurist of his day in Baghdad. Abu Thawr began 
to practise as a member of the ‘Iraqi school of thought. This 
school differed from the traditionalist school of Hijaz in so far 
as its members were more open to juristic analysis, more aware 

foreign legal traditions, and giving expression to its appre¬ 
ciation of precedent by collecting and recording new cases. It 
was only when Shafi‘I came to Baghdad that Abu Thawr, under 
his influence, left the school of ‘Iraq for the school of Tradition 
(Hadith). He may perhaps not have been equally accomplished 
as a teacher of the hadith as he was a jurist. Abu Hatim ar-Razi, 
in his book “ al-Jarh wa’l-Ta‘dIl ” (“ Refutation and Justifica¬ 
tion, a work assessing the relative merits of the traditionalists), 
said of him: He was a man whose conclusions were based 
on theory rather than hadith', sometimes he was right; some¬ 
times he was wrong. His place is not amongst the widely 
versed traditionalists.” 3 

There is reason to believe that, had al-Junayd not turned to 
mysticism, he would have been a distinguished jurist. Subki 
says in his praise that, when only twenty years old, he sat at 
the feet of Abu Thawr, and that in this circle his juristic 
decisions were recognized. 4 It should be noted in passing that 


1 J! 311 Taymi ^ a > Minh *j al-Sunna, v. 3, p. 86. Ibn Qayyim, Madarij al Salt kin. v. 1, p. 127 

* Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, v. 1, p. 146. . 37 

* Sam’anl, p. 485. * 

4 Subki, Jabaqat , v. 2, p. 28. 


the middle thirties would to-day be regarded as a very early age 
to achieve this level of juristic maturity. 

The biographers classify al-Junayd as a “ Thawri.” Some 
hold that this designation points to his teacher, Abu Thawr; 
others hold that it refers to the legal school of Abu Sufyan 
al-Thawri (161 a.h., hi a.d.), which was well known and 
widely followed in Baghdad for a number of generations. 1 
According to Abu’l Mahasin al-Taghribardi, the former opinion 
is the right one. 2 From the fact that only few hadiths of his are 
preserved, we may see that in this respect al-Junayd resembled 
his teacher Abu Thawr. 3 

His other associate, Ibn Surayj, the jurist, was a Shafifite. 
It is said that he was the first to “ open the door of thinking,” 
and taught people dialectic in law. 4 It is also said that during 
the third century three men stood out in different spheres: 
Ibn Surayj in law, Ash‘ari in theology and Nasa’I in hadith . 5 

Ibn Surayj appears to have been a close friend of al-Junayd. 
It is said that once, when Ibn Surayj had delivered a fine 
discourse, one of the circle expressed his admiration and asked: 
“ Where did you get the idea? ” He replied: “ It was one of 
the benefits I had from my sessions with al-Junayd.” 6 It is 
also related that Ibn Surayj said: “Before to-day, when you 
told me, I did not know the answers to these questions.” 
Al-Junayd replied: “ God inspired me and put the words into 
my mouth. They come neither from books nor from study. 
They are grace from God.” Ibn Surayj asked: “ How did you 
attain this insight?” and al-Junayd replied: “It comes from 
my communion with God for forty years.” 7 The intimacy 
which these stories presuppose gives good reason for the 
assumption that al-Junayd’s authority and standing were 
recognized by the leading men of his day. Ibn Surayj, who died 
in 306 a.h., wrote several books which are no longer extant. 


1 Ibn Kathir, Biddya , v. 11, p. 114. 

2 Nujum, v. 3, p. 169. 

* Tarikh Baghdad , v. 7, p. 242. 

1 1 Subki, Jabaqat, v. 2, p. 33. 

j I 4 Subki, Jabaqat, v. 2, p. 87. 

* Ibid., p. 89. 

* Qushayri, p. 19. 

7 Ibn Kathir, Biddy a , v. 11, p. 114. 
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'Ibn al-Kalam 

That al-Junayd was not a scholastic theologian is implied 
by the story of the advice given him by his uncle, Saqati, already 
quoted. Ibn Khaldun relates of al-Junayd that one day he 
passed by a group of mutakallimin (scholastic theologians), who 
were expounding their opinions with a great flow of words. 
He asked: “ Who are these people? 55 He was answered: 
“ These are people who use proofs to show that God has none 
of the attributes in order of that which is created and no signs 
of imperfection. 55 Al-Junayd then said: “ To deny a fault 
which could not possibly exist, is a fault (of judgment). 551 

We have stories of mutakallimin of the time who met and 
admired al-Junayd. We are told that Abu al-Qasim al-Kalbi, a 
leading Mu‘tazilite, said: “ I saw in Baghdad a shaykh called 
al-Junayd. My eyes have never seen anyone like him. The 
writers come to him for style; the philosophers seek him for 
his profound thoughts; the poets come to him for imagery; 
the theologians for the content of his discourse; and the level 
of his talk was always higher than theirs in perception, eloquence 
and learning. 552 

We read, moreover, an apocryphal story that, when Ibn 
Kullab 3 had written his book refuting the other sects, he asked: 
“ Is there any other sect I have not yet refuted ? 55 They answered 
him: “ Yes, the sufis. 55 He asked: “ Who is their leader? 55 
and they answered: “Al-Junayd. 55 So Ibn Kullab went to 
al-Junayd and asked him about his doctrine. Al-Junayd said 
to him: “Our doctrine is the separation of the eternal from 
that which was originated in time; abnegation of fellow-men 
brethren and native places, and no thought of the past or the 
future. 55 When Ibn Kullab heard this answer he was amazed, 
and said: “ This is a thing which we cannot discuss or treat 
dialectically. 55 After that, he attended al-Junayd 5 s circle and 
asked him about tawhid (unification). Al-Junayd answered him 
with an expression showing knowledge of the mysteries and 
wisdom. Ibn Kullab asked him to repeat it, but al-Junayd 
merely spoke another sentence and, when Kullab asked al-Junayd 

1 Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima (ed. Quatremere), v. 3, p. 43. 

2 Khatib, Tarikh Baghdad , v. 7, p. 243. 

3 Abu Muhammad b. Kullab, ’Abdullah b. Sa'id al Qattan. 


to explain it to him, he was told: “ If it came from my own 
tongue I could dictate it to you.” And then Ibn Kullab recog¬ 
nized al-Junayd and acknowledged the sublimity of his 
inspiration. 1 That it is unlikely that Ibn Kullab actually had 
dealings with al-Junayd we know from al-Subki. He says: 
“ I saw the note of al-Dhahabl on this story which said . . . 
‘ this is wrong, because Ibn Kullab lived in the time of Ibn 
Hanbal; how could he, therefore, have met al-Junayd? ’ What 
al-Dhahabl said is quite true, since it appears that Ibn Kullab 
died shortly after 24 o'X H -” 2 3 However, the anecdote is sigm- 
\ ficant in so far as it reflects a view widely held by later genera¬ 

tions both of al-Junayd’s authority as a teacher and his attitude 
to the mutakallimin- 
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Chapter II 


JUNAYD’S MYSTICAL SOURCES 

AL-JUNAYD’S TEACHERS IN SUFlSM 

As al-Junayd indicates, his first acquaintance with the 
mystic way was in his uncle as-Saqatl’s house when he was a 
little boy. He says: “ When I was seven years old and playing 
in front of Saqati, when a party of men were with my uncle 
who were talking about ‘ gratitude to God ’ (Shukr), my uncle 
said to me: ‘ Oh boy, what is gratitude to God? ’ and I replied 
to him that ‘gratitude was that one should not disobey God who 
bestows gifts.’ Whereupon my uncle said: ‘It may well be, 
my boy, that your gift from God will be your tongue.’ ’’ 
Al-Junayd continues: “My eyes still fill with tears when I 
think of what as-Saqati said.” 1 

Sari as-Saqati 

As already stated. Sari as-Saqati was a merchant who dealt 
in spices and seasonings. One day, when a fire occurred in the 
bazaar, he was told that his shop had been burned. He replied: 
“ Then I am freed from the care of it.” Afterwards, it was 
discovered that his shop had not been burned, although all the 
shops surrounding it had been destroyed. On discovering this, 
Sari gave all he possessed to the poor and devoted himself 
exclusively to sufism . 2 

As-Saqati attained the age of ninety-eight years, as we learn 
from al-Junayd: “I have seen no one more bent on worship 
than as-Saqati—in the whole ninety-eight years of his life it was 
unknown for him to lie down, except in his last illness.” 3 He 
died about 253 a.h . 4 His birth thus should have been about 
153 a.h. This means that he lived in the first period of the 

1 Qushayri, p. Si. 

2 Hujwifi, p. no. 

3 Khatlb, Tatrtkb Baghdad , v. 9, p. 192. 

4 Ibid., according to Qushayri in 257. See p. 10. According to Ibn ‘Asakir in 251. (See 

Tahdhtb , v. 6, p. 79.) 
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‘Abbasid dynasty. He lived through the reigns of seven or eight 
Khalifs and was a witness of all those great events in thought 
and philosophy which took place in the golden age of ‘Iraq. 
As-Saqati was famous for his devotion and his abstinence.— 
Wara\ On this subject many stories are related. When his 
name was mentioned to the Imam ibn Hanbal, he remarked: 
“ Oh you mean the Shaykh who is well-known for his scrupu¬ 
lousness about food? f>1 As-Sulami said of him: “ Sari was the 
first in Baghdad to teach Unification ( tawhid ) through the way 
of mysticism, and the first to teach the knowledge of reality; 
he was also the leader of the Baghdadis in the symbolic utter¬ 
ances (isharat). 2 Qushayri said: “ He was unique in his time 
in devoutness and abstinence, in his high state of mind and in 
the knowledge of unification.” 3 

It appears that as-Saqati’s reputation was high both with the 
leaders, governors, generals and scholars of his time, and also 
with the people at large. Later he withdrew from the public 
eye and spent his time with a selected few. 4 Among his pupils, 
apart from al-Junayd, were an-Nurl, Ibn Masruq at-Tusi, 
Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-Saqati, Ibrahim al-Makhrami, al- 
< Abbas al Shakli. 5 

With regard to the teaching which as-Saqati imparted to 
al-Junayd, it seems that he carried on discussions with him and 
put questions to him as Socrates did with his pupils. Al-Junayd 
says: cc When as-Saqati wants me to profit by his teaching he 
puts questions to me/’ 6 We have an illustration of this method 
in the following incident as described by al-Junayd: “ Sari c 
questioned me one day about love and I answered: c Some say 
that love is identity of feeling, others say it is to prefer another 
to oneself, while others say something else.’ ” Sari pinched the 
skin of his arm, which was so taut and dry that he was not 
able to pull it out, and he said: “ By God, if I said that this 
skin dried on these bones through loving Him, I should be 

1 Abu Nu‘aym. Hilya , v. 10, p. 126. 

# SulamI, fob 10a. 

* Qushayri, p. 10. 

4 Ibn ‘Asakir, Tahdhtb , v. 6, p. 77. 

Khatib, v. 9, p. 190. 

J Qushayri, p. 82. 
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telling the truth.” 1 On another occasion al-Junayd relates: 
“ I came to as-Sari one day and found him different from usual, 
and I asked him: ‘ What is the matter ?’ He replied: * A young 
man came to me and asked about repentance. I answered: 
“ Repentance is not to forget your sin.” The young man 
objected and said: “ On the contrary, repentance is to forget 
your sin.” ‘ Al-Junayd said to as-Sari: “ What the young 
man said is my own view.”’ ‘As-Sari asked me: “Why?” 
and I replied: “ If you have been on bad terms with God and 
are afterwards raised to being on good terms, to think of your 
former state is bad.” ’ As-Sari was silent. 2 That as-Sari 
recognized the stature of al-Junayd is evident from the following 
anecdote. One day as-Sari was asked whether the status of a 
disciple could be higher than that of his spiritual mentor, and 
he replied: “Yes, there is manifest proof of this; the status 
of al-Junayd is above mine.” 8 We have another instance in the 
fact that, when as-Sari was dying, al-Junayd said to him: “ Oh, 
as-Sari, the people will not see anyone like you when you are 
gone.” As-Sari answered: “ But they will not see anyone as 
kind and gentle as you are.” 4 

Al-Junayd tells us that, at the beginning, he was reluctant 
to become a teacher as long as as-Sari was alive, until one night 
he dreamt that the Apostle of God said to him: “ Oh, al-Junayd, 
speak to the people, for God hath made thy words the means 
of saving a multitude of mankind.” When he awoke, the 
thought occurred to him that his status was superior to that of 
as-Sari’s, since the Apostle had commanded him to preach. 
At daybreak as-Sari sent a disciple to al-Junayd with the 
following message: “You would not discourse to your disciples 
when they urged you to do so, and you rejected the intercession 
of the Shaykhs of Baghdad and my personal entreaty. Now that 
the Apostle has commanded you, obey his orders.” Al-Junayd 
said: “My former fancy went out of my head. I perceived 
that as-Sari was acquainted with my outward and inward 
thoughts in all circumstances, and that his status was above 
mine, since he was acquainted with my secret thoughts, whereas 


1 Ibid., p. io. 

2 Ibid., p. 47. 

3 Hujwiri, p. 128. 

4 Ibn ‘Asakir, v. 6, p. 79. 
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I was ignorant of his status. I went to him and begged his 
pardon and asked him how he knew that I had dreamed of the 
Apostle. He answered: ‘ I dreamed of God, who told me that 
He had sent the Apostle to bid you preach.’ ”> 

As-Sari, like Socrates, has left nothing in writing. Most of 
what we have of his sayings have come down to us from 
al-Junayd. It may be that sometimes he put his own thoughts 
into the mouth of as-Sari. Seeing that as-Sari had such a tre¬ 
mendous influence on al-Junayd, we realize that, without 
al-Junayd, we would know nothing of the importance of 
as-Sari. If we wish to picture the relationship between as-Saqati 
and al-Junayd, we may compare them with Socrates and Plato. 
Al-Junayd worked out the systematic structure of sufism and 
put it in writing. As-Saqati spoke on the problems of sufism 
in an almost platonic dialogue. He used to hold discussions, 
put up questions and lead his circle to an appreciation of the 
issues involved. He was without question a practising sufi. 

We may regard as-Saqati as the founder of the Sufi School 
of Baghdad. This school differed from contemporary sufi 
schools in Syria and in Khorasan. The Baghdad school’s main 
topic was Unification, Taw hid, and it developed the “ know¬ 
ledge ” of Unification. The school is distinguished by its 
symbolic expressions and by its discussions on the mystic state 
and station of the sufi. The members of the school are, therefore, 
called “ The Masters of Unification,” Arbdb al-Tawhid ., like 
al-J unayd, an-Nurl and ash-Shibli. 2 This school has another 
feature, in that the ‘Iraqis were famous by virtue of their 
eloquence. Al-Junayd remarked on this, stating: “ Syria is the 
home of chivalry, ‘Iraq of eloquence and Khorasan of sincerity.” 3 
We are told that as-Sari heard the great traditionalists of his 
time, such as al-Fudayl, Hushaym, Ibn ‘Ayyash, Yazid b. 
Harun, Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna and others. The implication is, then, 
that as-Sari had had the benefit of the academic training available 
to his time and that his status in the contemporary academic 
^orld was not without recognition. His sufism was, therefore, 
based on academic knowledge and developed in keeping with 
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the principles of academic interpretation of holy writ. It was 
the esoteric nature of the subject which tended to be new in 
Islam rather than the method employed in reaching his con¬ 
clusions. 

Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi 

As-Sarl was a pupil of the great sufi Abu Mahfuz Ma‘ruf ibn 
Firuz al-Karkhi (died 200 or 201 a.h.). As-SarF used to say: 
“ What I have learned is from the blessing of my association 
with Ma'ruf.” 1 Ma‘ruf was of Persian descent. It is said that he 
was a client ( Mawla ) of the Imam ‘All ibn Musa al-Rida and, 
having been a non-Moslem, accepted Islam at the hands of 
al-Rida. Ma'ruf lived in Baghdad in the time of Hariin al- 
Rashid in the Karkh quarter of the city, and thus was generally 
called Ma £ ruf of Karkh. Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin Taghribardi says that 
his parents were Sabeans coming from the region of Wasit; 
but al-Daqqaq said that they were Christians. 2 These Sabeans 
or Mandaeans or Elkhasaites (the Sabeans of the Qur’an) had 
their centre in the marsh land between Basra and Wasit, where 
some of them still survive. They were called by the Moslems 
the Mughtasilah (Washers), on account of their frequent cere¬ 
monial ablutions. Their founder is said to have been Elkhasai 
and, as their name Mandaeans (gnostics) implies, they are the 
remnants of a very ancient gnostic sect. 3 

According to Ibn-an-Nadim in the Fihrist, Mani, the founder 
of the Manicheans, was in his youth one of the Mughtasila. 4 
Accordingly, Professor Kessler formulated his theory that the 
doctrines of the Mughtasila were the principal source of Mani’s 
system. 5 6 Al-Blruni says that the Sabeans in Samarkand were 
the survivors of the Manicheans in the lands of Islam. 8 

R. Hartmann points out many Mandaean influences in sufi 
doctrine and terminology. 7 To support this, we may refer to 

1 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya , v. io, p. 123. 

2 Nujum, v. 2, p. 167. 

3 Nicholson, JRAS, 1906, p. 319. The Sabeans according to Noldeke ( Mandaische Gramtik , 
p. 1) were not Mandaeans but more likely Elkhasaites. 

4 Fihrist , p. 457. 

5 See Legge, Forerunner and Rival of Christianity , v. 2, p. 305. 

6 Birum, i A.thar al-Baqiya t p. 209. 

7 Der Islam, v. 6, p. 46. 
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the ideas of Haqq and Sidq, which appear again and again in 
Manichean literature. We find that they also occur very often 
| in a particular sense in the works of al-Junayd, as in his “ Book 
t of Sidq ” and his book of “ Uluhiyya.” It may well be that 
I ftl-Junayd took these notions and terms through Saqatl from 
| Ma‘ruf. At any rate, we can see in the sayings of Ma'ruf that 
he used the terms Haqq and Sidq. It is well known Ma’ruf, 
as-Saqati and al-Junayd were the first to speak in Baghdad of 
Haqa’iq. 

There is also the question whether there has been a Neo¬ 
platonic influence through these Mandaeans or Sabeans which 
reached the sufis. Hartmann maintains that the Neo-platonists 
rere very scholarly, whereas sufism rose from the people. 1 But, 

' it be true that these Mandaeans from the lower Euphrates 
irsh-lands were rather primitive sectarians, this is not the case 
„th our sufis. There were, on the contrary, amongst them the 
lost scholarly and widely cultured personalities of their time, 
t would be certainly worth while to raise the question whether 
.here have been Neo-platonic influences on the early sufis. 
The Christian Syriac theological writers, who flourished widely 
in the centuries preceding the rise of Islam, were deeply steeped 
in the Neo-platonic current of thought. One may think of 
Pionysius the Arcopagite, and of Stephan bar Sudaili, a Syrian 
'’’■“istian mystic and pantheist (considered a heretic by con- 
porary churchmen), who taught and wrote before and about 
a.d. in Edessa and Palestine. His work of mystical essays, 
ed the “ Book of the Holy Hierotheos,” addressed to a 
iple, stresses the secret character of these teachings. It 
prets the Old and New Testament in a Neo-platonic 
c, and is a witness for us of Christian Neo-platonism in 
1 —rendered accessible by the translation of F. S. Marsh. 2 
Christian Neo-platonic influence on later sufi thought has 
further investigated by A. G. Wensinck in his edition, 
lation and commentary of “ The Book of the Dove,” 
by Bar Hebraeus in 1278 a.d. One is tempted to hazard 
conjecture that the long development of Neo-platonic 
ght in the Christian circles of Asia Minor was contempor- 


■ * 1 

1 






p. 62. 


k of the Holy Hiorotheos, translated by F. S. Marsh, 1927. 
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aneous, but not intimately connected with developing sufl 
doctrine. One looks rather to Plotinus as a probable inspiration 
to both schools, and to Syriac Christian writings as parallels 
of interest rather than direct sources of doctrine. 

In fact, when we study the R asail (letters) of al-Junayd, we 
find what seems to be Neo-platonic elements. To give a few 
examples only: The theory of the pre-existence and post¬ 
existence of the soul before and after life in this earthly body, as 
the reason for the longing of the soul in man to return to its 
origin. The nature of the “ first separation from God ” and 
of the second separation ” after mystical union. The deep 
search into the problem of essence and attributes, and of reality. 
God is the only reality, we are but phenomenal. Human 
attributes are only impressions (rasm) and ephemeral, mirroring 
faintly God’s attributes, which are eternal. Neo-platonic ideas 
were widespread at a later period in Baghdad and made their 
contribution to the development of Islamic philosophy. How 
far did they influence al-Junayd, his contemporaries and his 
teachers ? 

We may think of such an important work of Greek philo¬ 
sophy as the book known as Aris totalis Uthulujiya—Theologia 
Aristotelis ,* which is preserved to us only in its Arabic trans¬ 
lation. The title of this book states it contains a commentarv of 

j 

Porphyry on the Theology of Aristotle, translated by the 
Syrian ‘Abd al-Masih ibn ‘Abd Ullah al-Himsi al Na'imI (a 
Syrian Christian), and checked by al-Kindi (the early Muslim 
philosopher and physicist) for the Khalif al-Mu‘tasim (218 a.h.- 
251 a.h.). The contents of this book, which was translated into 
Latin in the sixteenth century, and some fifty years ago into 
German by F. Dieterici, shows that we have before us not a 
work of Aristotle, but a treatise of Porphyry, the disciple of 
Plotinus and commentator of Aristotle. Within the framework 
of the philosophical and cosmological system of Aristotle, the 
author gives a summary of the whole authentic philosophical 
system of Plotinus. 

His remarkable work on the God-head, the created Universe 


1 Die sogennante Theologie des Aristoteles, ed. and trans. Fr. Dieterici, Leipzig 1882-83; 
cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, Sup. I, p. 364. 
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and the soul very skilfully blends the teachings of Aristotle 
,and of Plotinus. The formal system of the teaching reminds us 
fjnore of Aristotle than the poetical, spontaneous style of 

>lotinus. 

This work, as the dates of al-Kindi and Khalif al-Mu‘tasim 
idicate, must have reached the intellectuals of Baghdad in the 
aeration before al-Junayd. Either the book itself or the ideas 
contained may well have become known to the sufis at that 
ie. There are, however, no indications in al-Junayd’s letters 
it he himself had read the book. He was not interested in 
stematic philosophy or in cosmology. The contents of the 
>ok which were of significance to the mystics must have 
iched him by word of mouth. It is sufficient here to note 
it the dates allow the surmise of influence through oral 
scussion. A more detailed analysis of comparative doctrine 
be given later. 

To return to Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi, the following anecdote at 
ice shows the significance of his teachings and the atmosphere 
1 which al-Junayd developed. 

It was reported that whenever food was presented to 
flruf as a gift he always accepted and ate it. Someone said to 
‘Your brother Bishr b. al-Harith always refuses such 
and Ma‘ruf replied: ‘ Abstaining causes my brother’s 
ids to be tied, whilst Gnosis causes my hands to be stretched 
. I am only a guest in the house of my Lord . . . when He 
me, I eat; when He does not, I have to be patient. I have 
ither objection nor choice.’ Here we meet for the first 
in sufi literature a peculiar and original conception of 
ice. The ramifications of this conception are both deep 
significant. Similar ideas can also be found in Saqati and 
lyd. Here are further examples: 

^A friend of Ma'ruf’s asked him: “ What has impelled you 
ie worship of God and caused you to withdraw ? ” He was 
it The friend continued: “ Is it the thought of death ? ” 
” was the reply, “ for what is death ? ” “ The thought of 
rave perhaps? ” asked the friend; again, “ No, for what 
grave ? ” The friend continued: “ Perhaps the fear of 


V. 4, p. 61. 
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Hell and the desire for Paradise? ” Ma'ruf answered: “ What¬ 
ever all this may be, it is all contained in the hand of God. 
When you love Him, He will make you forget all these; when 
you become acquainted with Him, He will protect you from 
all these things/’ 1 

‘Ali b. al-Muwaffaq related the following: “ I dreamt I had 
entered Paradise. I saw there a man at a table, two angels were 
beside him, one on his left and one on his right; they gave him 
many kinds of food, which he ate. I saw another man who 
stood at the gates of Paradise; he looked at the faces of the 
people; some he allowed to enter, others he turned away. I 
left Paradise and continued to the Holy Court. There I saw the 
Pavilion of the Throne and a man was gazing steadfastly towards 
God—his eyelid did not flicker once. I asked Ridwan: ‘ Who 
is this ? ’ and he replied: ‘ This is Ma'ruf al-Karkhl who 
worships God, not through fear of Hell, nor desire for Paradise, 
but only for love of Him, and so God allows him to look at 
Him until the day of Resurrection.’ I then asked: ‘ Who are 
the other two men?’ and he replied: ‘One is your brother 
Bishr b. al-Harith and the other is Ahmad b. Hanbal.’ ” 2 

Ansarl related: “ I dreamt that I saw Ma'ruf al-Karkhl 
before the throne of God and heard God say to his angels: 
‘ Who is this ? ’ They answered: ‘ Thou knowest best, O Lord! 
This is Ma'ruf al-Karkhl; he is intoxicated by Thee and will 
not recover his senses, except by meeting Thee face to face.’ ” 3 

One day Ma'ruf said to his nephew, Ya'qub: “ When you 
desire anything from God, invoke my name in your appeal to 
Him.” 4 

When we consider the teachings and sayings of the various 
sufl Shaykhs of this period, we see how close was the relation¬ 
ship between these three personalities, Ma'ruf, Saqatl and al- 
Junayd; their attitude, character, purpose and mystic way are 
essentially one and the same. It consists mainly of Theosophy, 
the apprehension of divine reality and Unification, whereas 
most other sufls had, in their mystical teachings, a more limited 

1 Ibid., v. 3, p. 82. 

2 Qut al Qulub , v. 3, p. 83. 

3 Hilyat al-Awliya> v. 8, p. 366. In Qushayri, p. n, this dream related from Sari as-Saqati. 

* Hilyat al-Awliyd, v. 8, p. 364. In Qushayri also this saying related from Saqap, p. n. 
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W a less idealistic objective. They seem to have stressed the 
tnrtance of religious practice rather than mystical theory. 
i imp We learn from different sources that Ma‘ruf was an associate 
i f A C if, Tri (di ed 165 a.h.) and that Dawud al-Ta’i derived 
l° fDa ^ Kfb T i4iami^ (died no a.h.), who derived from 

S°HasS a al-Basri (died no a.h.), who derived from ‘All Ibn 
| (A\ c d 4 o A h .). 1 Yet this chain of mystic tradition is 

1^" as ithas no. been proved by the historians that 
I f wa s ever the associate of Dawud al-Ta 1 nor that Dawud 

I , j rJoKTh al-‘Aiami It is not correct either that al Hasan 
I £ ”““He mel'onSy his associates, as he was a childwhen ‘Ali 
died Thus this chain of teacher and pupil is not valid. 

Other historians give us a different chain of tradition for 
Ma-ruf. In the Fibril Ibn an-Nadlm says, quotmg Abu Ishaq 

i. that he learned from the wrmngs of Ja‘far al-Khuldi and ai S o 

t heard direct from him, that he took mysticism &o” d-JuMyd 
I who derived it from as-Saqati, who derived it from Ma rut 

who derived it from Farqad al-Sabakhi (died 131 a.h.), w 
derived it from Hasan al-Basri, who derived it from Anas Ibn 

Malik (died 90 a.h .). 3 

Abu Ya'qub Farqad al-Sabakhi al-Ba?n, 4 the tcac ° 
Ma‘ruf in this chain , was a famous ascetic in his time; he wa 
' ■also a traditionalist and related some traditions from Anas b. 
Malik, Sa'id b. Jubayr and from other “Tabi'un who C °JV 
with the companions of the Prophet; but the leading ttadii: o 
‘ilists did not approve of Farqad’s tradition an re us 
(teceive it from him. 5 What should be noted about him is that 

(he was originally a Christian from Armenia w ° f e f ff 

a convert to Islam. 6 As he died in 131 a.h. an a ru le 
‘ 200 a.h., it is very doubtful if Ma'ruf could have associated 


See Kitab asrar al-Tawhid> p. 18, 38. Qushayri , p. 134* 

Ibn Taymiya, Minhdj al-Sunna , v. 4, p. 1 35 > ^ 

\Fibrist y p. 260. 

it is corrected in Mushtabah of Dhahabi, p. 25 3 > inTubfat Dham a J ^ r ^^ o ^ SQn 
mistake may have occurred from the copying. (See Mf%an> v. 2, p. 3 

S.) 

it al-Dhahab, v. 1, p. 181. 
v. 2, p. 327. 
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with Farqad and learned from a man who died seventy years 
before his own death. 

On the surface this chain appears more likely than the other. 
But neither has an historical appeal. There is no circumstantial 
evidence of these associations between pupil and teacher, nor 
are any literary similarities adduced as a proof. Such chains of 
tradition for sufls were often compiled at a much later date in 
order to prove their authority. They are, at any rate, of small 
account to the historian. 1 

sil-Muhdsibi 

The house of as-Saqatl was a meeting place for mystics, 
where they could discuss their problems at their leisure. As- 
Saqati’s personality appears to have attracted the leading 
mystical personalities of his day to his home. This provided 
young al-Junayd with the opportunity to meet these distin¬ 
guished men, to hear them discuss and at times to be himself 
drawn into their discussion. It appears that it was in this way 
that al-Junayd got to know many of these mystics, whose 
teachings and aphorisms made a great impression on him. 

Amongst these men was the famous mystic Abu ‘Abdullah 
al-Harith ibn Asad al-Muhasibi, 2 a friend of al-Saqati, who 
visited him often. Al-Junayd relates: “Harith came to our 
house and said: ‘ Come out with me, let us go for a walk.’ ” 
And al-Junayd continues: “ I said to him: ‘ Will you drag me 
forth from my life of retirement, in which I feel secure, out on 
to the highroads with their risks, and distractions for the 
senses?’ He said: ‘ Come out with us, never fear! ’ So I went 
forth with him and the road was completely deserted; we saw 
nothing objectionable. And when we arrived at the place where 
he was accustomed to sit with his friends and discuss with them, * 


Ibn Khaldun says: 




. •* IV \ 4 At <■ q- m A) 

^ <£&£» AaI 1* T > tyi a • »A L. 


Muqaddima (ed. Quatrimere), v. 2, p. 164. 

2 Al-Muhasibi was born towards a.h. 165 (a.d. 781) at Basra; he was an Arab. Later he 
came to Baghdad and settled there. 
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he bade me question him, but I said: ‘ I have no questions to 
Lsk you.’ Then he said: ‘ Ask me about anything that comes 
1 ■L 0 ur mind.’ Now questions crowded in on me, and I asked 

‘ a about them and he gave me answers to them straight away, 
en he departed to his house and set them down in writing. 

From this story we see the type of relationship which 
Stained between Harith and al-Junayd. In his youth al-Junayd 
ed to be alone so that he could meditate in retirement. It 
to this period that the following story probably belongs. 
-Tunayd said: “ As-Saqati remarked to me: ‘I heard that 
ou had a gathering around you in the mosque.’ I said to him: 
Yes they were my friends. We talked together in a scholarly 
irav and benefited from one another’s knowledge.’ And as- 
[Saqati replied: ‘ Oh, Abu’l Qasim, I see that you are beginning 
1 a spend your time with the common people. 2 Muhasibi, 
towever, appears not to have seen any harm in his mixing with 
;ople. ’Al-Junayd relates that at that time he often used to 
iy to Harith al-Muhasibi: “ My delight is in solitude, but you 
spose me to the rough and tumble of society.” And then e 
ould say to me: “ How often will you say to me: My delight 
in solitude? ’ Though half of mankind were to draw near 
me, I should not find any delight in their company and 
>ugh the other half were to keep away from me, I should not 
lonely because of their distance from me! 3 His pre- 
*tion for retirement is attested again by the quotation in 
ihayri: “ He who would be secure in faith, and confident in 
and heart, should keep away from people because the 
in which we live are out of joint.” 4 
Another aspect of this story is that both the Shaykh and his 
ong pupil profited from the mutual exchange of views. 
*Junayd put his questions to Harith and thus opened both 
* Harith and for himself the road to new fields of thought, 
e is little room for doubt that al-Harith found these dis- 
ons stimulating and inspiring and that it was his custom, 
a new point had been argued, to take to his pen and record, 


Nu‘aym, Hilyat , v. io, p. 255. 
Luma', p. 181. 

'aym, Hilyat, v. 10, p. 256. 
p. 51. 
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with that clarity, facility and simple style for which he is justly 
famous, the conclusions which had been reached. He writes, 
however, as if the theory were his own. From this it would 
appear that the association between al-Junayd as an exceptional 
pupil, and al-Harith as a teacher, took place when the mind of 
al-Junayd had already reached a degree of maturity. 

That al-Junayd was less influenced by al-Harith than he was 
by his uncle as-Saqati appears as much from the difference in 
doctrine between them as it does from the difference of attitude 
towards the significance of ethical conduct. To-day many of 
the works of al-Harith are extant and in perusing them we 
understand why al-Ghazzali describes al-FIarith as “ outstanding 
for his contributions in the field of human conduct, as recogniz¬ 
ing both the inherent weakness of the soul and the evil of 
human action. 5 ’ 1 Al-Ghazzali, for whom the essential works of 
al-Junayd were not available, studied the works of al-Harith, 
which were then highly prized. It was in this way that 
Muhasibfs sufism, which al-Ghazzali fully accepted and used 
as the foundation of his doctrine, was later to prevail in the 
Muslim world, especially in the lands of the eastern caliphate, 
where the popularity and authority of al-Ghazzali were amply 
witnessed by the fact that his works were easily available and 
widely spread. Al-Junayd, his uncle as-Saqati and Ma‘ruf, 
while appreciating the importance of the laws of human conduct 
as laid down in the sunna , were rather more concerned with 
what might be described as a dynamic, continued and over¬ 
riding consciousness of the Godhead. But to put the Godhead 
before sunna was fraught with danger and not right for the laity. 

Muhasibi took an active part in the disputes with the 
mu’tazilites and was known for his scholastic approach to 
theology, though, in this field, his pronouncements are justly 
famed for the exactness of his terminology and the clarity of 
his arguments, his chief claim to fame will always be his 
originality as a moralist and psychologist. The care of the soul, 
in order to lead it on, stage by stage, to a higher state of moral 
purification, was his main concern. He was not interested in 
the mystical knowledge of Unification and Annihilation, and 

1 Cf. ‘Arusi in Nata' tj-al-afkdr , v. i, p. 94. 
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•he vague symbolic utterances of his sufi contemporaries. He 
fws nuoils against expressions which sounded extravagant 
StfcE well hfve proved dangerous. The following story 
Statrates his attitude: “ One day Abu Hamza of Baghdad 

I B the house of MuhasibI. MuhasibI had a fine house 
decorated, in which he had a king bird which would 
burst into song. When Abu Hamza heard this song 
out: ‘ It is God.’ MuhasibI became very angry and 
up a knife, crying: ‘ If you don’t take back what you 
kill you.’ Abu Hamza replied: ‘ If you cannot bear 
dd just now, why do you live in such a luxurious place 
r such fine clothes ?—why don’t you start eating blac 
H coarse fare? ’ ” By saying this he meant to convey 
hasibl’s anger with him showed that he ha gone u 
listance on the mystical path. Only those ?ufis who had 
l a high degree of spiritual elevation could allow them- 
ie comfort of luxury without fear of distraction. Abu 
had interpreted the luxurious state of Muhasibi s home 
f that Muhasibi had reached the stage of complete 
nee to the physical circumstances in which he lived, 
adds to this story: 

uhasibl’s disciples exclaimed: c Oh, Shaykh, we al 
iim to be one of the elect Saints and Unitarians; w y 
e Shaykh regard him with suspicion? ’ Harith replied: 
tot suspect him, his opinions are excellent, and 1 know 
is a profound Unitarian, but why should le o some 
vhich resembles the actions of those who believe in 
tion ( huluhym) and had the appearance of being derived 
tneir doctrine? If a senseless bird pipes in the manner ot 

E should he behave as though its notes were the voice 
God is indivisible, and the Eternal does not become 
or united with phenomena, or commingled wit 
hen Abu Hamza perceived the Shaykh’s insight, he 
, Shaykh, although I am right in theory, nevertheless 
iction resembled the actions of heretics, I repent an 

ory tells us much about the attitude of Muhasibi. He 

cs from Luma*” p. 6. 
bf al-Mahjub, p. 182. 
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clearly found himself out of sympathy with the unpredictable 
mpu sxve and solipsist attitude of those mystics whose spiritual 
mtoxication led them to see God in the most mundane pheno- 
ena. The mind should be concentrated on God only His 
own mind was so clear and sober that such behaviour did not 
commend itself to him. He did not embark on the esoteric, 
u limited his teachings to that which was clear and could be 
discussed in the light of reason. He kept strictly to the orthodox 
transcendent school of religion which, for the most part was 
and is, generally accepted in Islam. For MuhasibI the secret of 
?ufism lay in a profound knowledge of the Qur’an. Muhammad 

more cTr T u° G ° d ’ ^ SUnm made these ^tructions 

ore explicit, and the main task of a Muslim was to submit to 
evelation. For al-Junayd, however, the secret of sufism was 
God—not as an abstract theological conception, tied by the 

Gndh eS ^° f Tn° kStlC the ° logy ’ but as a P^sonal and impersonal 

and J u T as that al - Mul ?asibi gives us of his best 

and leads through the maze of revelation step by step and 

logically to an academically sound mystical conception of the 

d vl 7; J bereaS ab J unayd was preoccupied in the first place 
with a_ different type of problem. He is in the line of Saqati 

Bislami and Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri. He seeks God with real tears 
.1 , s a enn g spiritual tribulations and is not satisfied to let 
e intellect prescribe for the soul. Is it too much to see in this 

whTle eCt ]°T 1 ° f ^ Ubaslbl ’ s Arab descent and academic training, 
while al-Junayd s quest into the absolute reflects Persian 
speculation and Persian descent? 

E. G. Browne says: “ It is with sufis like Abu Yazid of 
Bistam, a Persian, and al-Junayd of Baghdad (also, according to 
Jami, a Persian) that/in the latter part of the Mnth andAe 

el£ n T! ° f th f tCnth centuries of our era, the pantheistic 
element first makes its definite appearance ... in short, with 

ese men, w om the sufis reckoned amongst their greatest 
eachers, a very thoroughgoing pantheism is superadded to the 
quietism of the older mystics. The transition is in reality a 
natural one; from regarding God as the only proper object of 
ove and subject of meditation, man as a mere instrument under 
His controlling power ‘ like the pen in the hands of the scribe ’ 
and the Spiritual Life alone as important, to regarding God as 
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the one Reality and the Phenomenal World as a mere Mirage or 
Shadow of Being, is but a short step. 

“ It was certainly the Persian sufis who went to the greatest 
lengths in developing the pantheistic aspect of sufism, yet we 
must bear in mind that, as appears from a study of other forms 
of mysticism, the step from quietism to pantheism is neither 
long nor difficult.” 1 

One cannot help feeling that the step from quietism to 
pantheism was beyond the range of perception and interest for 
most Muslims of Arab origin at this time. For the Arabs of the 
desert and their descendants in the towns it was as natural as it 
was inevitable to submit to canonical Islam which fully satisfied 
their religious impulse. Their acceptance of Islam was fraught 
with neither doubt nor question nor speculation. Thus it was 
that the speculative religious philosophies of the Persians, 
Greeks and Indians were alien to them and had almost no 
significance. The only valid example which they knew of men 
of other religions submitting to God and devoting their lives 
to seeking Him was that of the eastern Christian monks. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the sufis of Arab descent may 
well have been in debt to these monks of the desert for some of 
their religious ideas as well as their rough woollen garments. 
The Muslims of Persian descent, however, were attracted by 
religious speculation and the warp of their Islam was to be 
’ Woven with the weft of philosophy and of the divine. 

Al-Muhasibi, as an Arab, seems to have been considerably 
influenced by his contacts with Christians. Margaret Smith 
Steys: “ Further, his education most evidently did not exclude 
Contact with Christian and Jewish teaching, from which he 
praws illustrations and examples for his own purpose, and to 
which also it may be that he owed his keen sense of the essential 
feed for moral, rather than external, purification.” 2 

t Margoliouth 3 adduces examples of the influence of the New 
Bestament in MuhasibI. But there is no trace of any such 
■ifluence in al-Junayd. 


i 


>wne, “ History of Persia,” I, pp. 427-8. 
tth, “ Early Mystics of Baghdad,” p. 6. 

Margoliouth in “ Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History 
igion,” I, 292 f. 
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Muhasibi was attacked by the school of the Muhaddithun 
(Traditionalists). It is reported that Ibn Hanbal attacked him 
because he had paid the mutazilites the compliment of refuting 
their tenets in scholastic arguments, a worthy enough cause, but 
vitiated by the means, since in Ibn Hanbal’s view such argument 
went a long way to accepting the validity of Kalam. 1 Ibn Zur‘a, 
a great traditionalist, when he was asked about MuhasibI and 
his books, said: “ Beware of these books because they are full 
of innovations (bid‘a) and are misleading/’ 2 The Muhaddithun , 
according to Massignon, objected : to his making a distinction 
between the conception of *Ilm and 6 Aql , and between Iman 
and Ma'rifa; because he admitted the created character of the 
Laf% (holy writ); and further because he taught that the chosen 
in Paradise were called to have direct intercourse with the 
Divinity; also because he selected, as they said, his proofs, not 
according to the formal correctness of their “ Isnad ,” but on the 
basis of their essential significance and their moral influence on 
the reader. 3 

The reaction of his contemporaries as above indicated is, 
of course, significant and calls for a slightly fuller elucidation. 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal was so convinced that in the sunna lay the 
essence of Islam, that he not only disallowed the validity of 
speculation on religious matters, but he felt it to be a positive 
duty to forbid absolutely any debate or argument on a doctrine 
of religion. In his eyes MuhasibI was a renegade, though he 
behaved as an orthodox muslim, because he entered into 
discussions on matters which at that time were not accepted as 
fit matters for debate. Ibn ZurVs opposition is again that of 
the ardent traditionalist for whom a work not on traditional 
lines is without significance, unreliable and a source of error. 
Massignon’s summary of the opposition with which MuhasibI 
met from the Muhaddithun , whom we must regard as the leading 
muslims of the epoch and men of influence both in the religious 
and the political sphere, reveals the opposition of the puritan 
to the mystic. 

When MuhasibI draws a distinction between c Ilm and * Aql , 


1 Subkl, Tabaqat, v. 2, p. 39. Khatlb, Tarikh, v. 6, p. 214. 

2 Khatib, Tarikh , v. 8, p. 213. 

3 Handworterbuch des Islam, p. 541. 
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between acquired knowledge and intuitive discrimination 
between what is handed down ( manqul ) and what is deduced 
(mdqui\ he is accepting the weapons which the mu tazUites 
used When MuhasibI recognizes a difference between faith 
rlman) and gnosis (Ma‘rifa), he is a sufl. _ In admitting the 
created character of the words of the Qur’an (Lafz) Muhasibi 
declares his position vis-a-vis the mutazilites and says that t e 
words of the Qur’an (Lafz) are created and temporal (makhluq), 
whereas what these words convey (ma'na) is of all time and 
eternal (qadlm). Direct intercourse with the Divinity m the 
hereafter is a sufi claim. Eclecticism in tradition (hadith) such 
as Muhasibi practised must appear as meretricious in the eyes 
of a formal traditionalist. To sum up, then, Muhasibi s orthodox 
traditionalist contemporaries regarded him as suspect priman y 
because he was not of them, secondarily because he entered the 
lists against the Mutazilites and, in the third place, because s 
? ufism so coloured all he wrote as to vitiate it from the point o 

view of the sunna. 

Ibn Hanbal carried his persecution of al-Muhasibi to the 
point of banning his writings and compelling him temporarily 
to leave Baghdad. He was later forced, through the fanaticism 
of the numerous followers of Ibn Hanbal, to live in retirement 
in Baghdad. When he died in the year 243 a.h. only tour 
persons attended his funeral. 1 

It would appear that al-Junayd was aware of Muhasibi’s 
tedilection and preoccupation with Kalam (scholastic theology), 
hich had rendered his books suspect in the sight o t e .an 
alites. For his part, al-Junayd refrained from Kalam and seems 
[ways to have followed the advice of his teacher and unc e 
qati. Though by nature al-Junayd was retiring, his very real 
'predation of popular feeling and reaction kept him on a sate 
ith. His caution can be seen from his answer to a question on 
retirement.” He replied: “ Security is achieved only by those 
’ho consciously seek it, who do not set themselves u p * n 
Jposition, who renounce the temptation to seek after what 

towledge of Islam forbids.” 2 



Khaffikan, Wafayat, v. i, p. 158. 
j, Luma*, p. 167. 
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Muhammad. al-Qassab 

ibn *A I'J'Tn °”V f u W ^ con « mi -g Abu ja-far Muhammad 
All al-Qassab, the third teacher of al-Junayd. Al-Junayd 

himself called Qassab his “teal teacher,” and said: “The 

people connect me mainly with Sari, but my real teacher was 

Muhammad al-Qassab.”. It is a fact, however, that Junld 

does not give us so many quotations and incidents relating to 
Qassab as he does of Sari. 8 

« T AI ' K , ba -Ib. C ^; Jtes a sa 7 in g of Qassab’s adduced by Junayd. 

. ir y d S ; teaCh L er ’ Ab " > f ‘ ar al -Q a ?? ab > was J asked; 
Why does it happen that the members of your circle are 

detached from the general run of people? ’ and^he reply was- 
ere are three circumstances which bring this about. Firstly 

Had Re' 5 u C deCt t0 W What the lait 7 possess^ 

Had He wished to bestow on the elect what the laity possess 

then He wou d have had to bestow His special privileged the 

God d °f n0t Wish t0 mark the good actions of 

would ha° n he P ag f ° f other P eo P le - Had He so wished. He 
uld have made them associate with other people. Thirdly 

God whhhd 1115 ° f g ° ing ° nly towards God; therefore* 
God withholds everything except Himself and keeps them 

exclusively for Himself.’ ”2 F 

This small quotation suggests al-Qassab’s high spirituality 
and what a secluded life he led. It is likely that what Junayd 

eser' d d, ™ T comm °«pHce, but rather the Wets 
reserved for the initiated. Abu JaTar al-Qassab died in 275 a.h. 

Ibn al-Karanbl 

Al-Junayd was also in continuous contact with the Iraqi 
scholars and sufis who lived in Baghdad. Of these ‘Iraqis with 
whom he associated, Abu Ja‘far al-Karanbi al-BaghdadF is said 

MChatib, Tarikb Baghdad, y. 2 p 6? " 

2 Ibid. * ' 

al Karanbi as in Tarikh Baghdad; in Luma* ibn al-Kurrinl 

C A Of' Nicholson has corrected it to ibn al-Karanbi (see Luma'\ p. 459 ); i n 
Talbis Inblis ibn al-Korayti p. 35 o in Hilyat alMyd\ v. 10, p. 2 , 4 . 

ibn al-Kufi. ^ 
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to have influenced most of the ascetics of Baghdad at this time. 
He was well known in Baghdad for his patched garments 
(muraqq‘a). It is said that before he died he made a will in which 
he bequeathed his robe to one of his friends. This friend found 
that the arm of the robe weighed 13 rati ... so many patches 
were attached to it. 1 Many other anecdotes are related con¬ 
cerning this robe. 2 

Ibn al-Karanbi was a pupil of Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Burathl 3 
and an intimate teacher of al-Junayd, 4 who has recounted many 
sayings and stories of him. Once Junayd asked Ibn al-Karanbi: 
“ What is your opinion of a man who talks knowledge, but does 
not practise it ? ” and the reply was: “ If that man is you . . . 
continue! ” 6 

One day al-Junayd offered Ibn al-Karanbi a purse of money, 
but it was refused. Al-Junayd said: “ If you are not in need 
and yet will take it, you will please a Muslim’s heart.” So the 
purse was accepted. 6 


It is related, too, by al-Junayd, that, when al-Karanbi was 
dying, al-Junayd was sitting by his head gazing upwards at the 
sky. Ibn Karanbi said: “ It is distant ” and thereupon Junayd 
turned his eyes to the ground. Again he heard Ibn al-Karanbi 
say: “It is distant.” Sarraj explains this conversation by 
pointing out that God is so near to us, there is no need to look 
either at the sky or at the ground in order to be aware of Him. 7 

When the sufis of Baghdad were persecuted, Ibn al-Karanbi 
left the town. As he walked away in his old patched gown, 
with his long flowing beard, he made a funny face and shook 
his head to and fro, so that people said he was mad. 8 

It seems from these stories that Ibn al-Karanbi’s personality 
and manner were eccentric in the extreme, but that he was simple, 
sincere and friendly. His life in humble seclusion must have 
|8tood out as a model before the eyes of his friends and pupils. 


Tarikh Baghdad, v. 14, p. 414, Talbis Iblis, p. 191. 

Ibid. 

Abu ‘Abd Alla b. Ali Ja‘far al-Burathl, see v. io, p. 22 4> of Hilyat al-Awliya . 
See 1 Luma*, pp. i 4 6, 210, 188. Qut al-Qulub y v. 3, p. 109. Ihya, v. 4 , p. 34.7. 
Luma*, p. 182. Hilyat at-Awliya\ v. 10, p. 224.. 

Luma*, p. 198. Hilyat al-Awliya, v. 10, p. 224.. 
orikh Baghdad, v. i 4 , p. 4 i 4 . Luma*, p. 210. 
id. 
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e reached a high stage as a sufi by his religious exercises, by 
conquering his desires, and by a true purification of his soul 
Al-Junayd probably was influenced by Ibn Karanbi, not so much 

his way^oHife but by his llvin 8 ? afism . Ms manner and 

Al- Qantari 

Another of his associates in Baghdad was Shaykh Abu Bakr 
Muhammad ibn Muslim ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qantarl. Al- 
antan associated with Ma‘ruf al-Karkhl and Bishr ibn al-Harith 
abHaffl and was renowned in Baghdad for his piety and ascetic 

Al-Junayd frequently visited al-Qantari’s house and many 

were the discussions which took place. On presenting himself 

one day at noon, he was asked by al-Qantarl: “ Have you no 

work to do that you come to me at this hour ? ” to which 

Junayd replied : “ If my visits to you are not work . . . then 
what is work ? ” 2 

Qantari was of a retiring and reserved disposition. He was 
rather poor and earned a meagre livelihood by copying, for 
httle reward the collection of traditions compiled by Sufyan 
al-Thawri. He died in 260 a.h . 3 y 

As already stated, Junayd met most of the ‘Iraqi Shaykhs 
o his time, amongst whom were Abu Ya‘qub al-Zayyat, 
Muliammad al-Samin and Hasan al-Bazzaz. To their opinions 
in discussion he listened attentively and he has himself related 
many or their views as authoritative. 

Abu Ha/s al-Haddad 

a } so . met in Baghdad Shaykhs who were not 
aqi, but who had come to the metropolis as visiting travellers, 
mongst these distinguished visitors was one Abu Hafs ‘Amr 
m Salama al-Haddad al-Nishapuri, the Shaykh of Khorasan 
who was a Mufiazilite and had written several books on scholastic 
theology. In referring to one of these books, Kitdb al-Jdruf fi 
-akafu al-Adilla , Ibn al-Nadim stated that it was refuted by 

Hilyat al-Awliya' , v. io, pp. 305. 300. 

Ibid., Tartkh Baghdad , v. 3, p. 256. 

3 Tartkh Baghdad, v. 3, p. 236. 
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Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I, al-Khayyat and al-Harith al-Warraq. 1 
Al-Khayyat, in his book, Kitdb al-Intisdr, has referred to Abu 
Hafs as a “ RafidI ” and stated that he had adopted the theory 
of Qidam al-Ithnayn 2 (the eternity of the attribute and the 
essence), a belief not held by the mu‘tazilites. 

In addition to this lesser difference in the metaphysical 
sphere, we learn that Abu Hafs, whilst being a mu‘tazilite, was 
also a sufi. There were, in fact, numerous mu‘tazilites, such as 
Abu Sa‘Id al-Hosarl as-Sufi and Abu Musa Tsa ibn al-Haytham 
. as-Sufi, whose full names tell us that they were sufls. Their 
fellow mu'tazilites are stated to have said of them that originally 
they were mu‘tazilites but were later corrupted. It seems that 
i Abu Hafs was one of their number. 3 


Abu Hafs’s teachers were ‘Abdullah ibn Mahdi al- 
Abiwardi and ‘All an-Nasrabadhi, and he also had associated 
with Ahmad ibn Khudruya. 4 

Al-Junayd held Abu Hafs in high esteem and said of him: 
“ He was one of those who understood the meaning of divine 
reality . . . one had but to meet him to feel satisfied and 
enriched ... he spoke from the depth of his heart and was a 
perfect scholar . . . the Shaykhs of Khorasan are on a very 
high level and likewise are their followers.” 5 

When Abu Hafs went to Baghdad he lived as a guest in the 
.house of Junayd, who relates the following story of the visit: 
,** Abu Hafs remained in my home for a year with eight of his 
friends. Every day I offered them fresh food, new clothes and 
perfumes. On his leaving I presented him and his friends with 
lew attire and, on taking his farewell, Abu Hafs said to me: 
When you visit Nishapur we shall treat you with all nobility 
id generosity. What you have done for us was a self-imposed 
sk. If the poor come to you, do not worry: for when you are 
ungry, they will be hungry; when you are fed, they also will 
c fed, and their coming and going will not harass you.’ ” 6 


I 

«j 
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Christ (Chester Beatty MS.), n8a. 

pp - 97 , io 5 * 
mist. Op,, dt. 

trfkh Baghdad , V. 12 , p. 220 . 

» p. 221. 

*dni > p. 158a. 
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It has been said that Abu Hafs did not converse well in 
Arabic, his mother tongue being Persian. However, when he 
met the Shaykhs of Baghdad, including Junayd, in the 
Shunlziyya Mosque, he conversed with them in elegant Arabic, 
so that they despaired of rivalling him in eloquence. They 
asked him: “ What is generosity ? ” He said: “ Let one of you 
begin and declare what it is.” Junayd said: “ In my opinion 
generosity consists in not regarding your generosity and in not 
referring to it yourself.” Abu Hafs replied: “ How well the 
Shaykh has spoken, but in my opinion generosity consists in 
doing justice and in not demanding justice.” Junayd said to his 
disciples: “ Rise, for Abu Hafs has surpassed Adam and all his 
descendants (in generosity).” 1 

It is said that Abu Hafs was rich, as his silken raiment was 
costly and magnificent and his house was beautifully furnished. 2 
This suggests rather an aesthetic mysticism, not based on the 
ascetic life, but rather on a gentle and noble attitude to life. In 
this Abu Hafs differed from the ascetic behaviour and attitude 
of most members of the Baghdadi School of Sufis. This level 
of the Khorasan in the spiritual and material sphere impressed 
ah Junayd greatly. 

It is not unlikely that al-Junayd had learned how to appre¬ 
ciate aesthetic values from the wealthy and sensitive al-Muhasibl 
and that this lesson was re-learned while Abu Hafs and his 
companions resided with him for a year. Plere were Muslims, 
scholars, abreast of the times in all the issues which preoccupied 
the learned world, who knew how to savour beauty and comfort 
which were ephemeral, but who, none the less, achieved a level 
of spirituality, a state of Tawhid, which inspired his respect 
and his admiration. Asceticism was clearly not the exclusive 
path to spiritual elevation and it was pointless to make an issue 
of abnegation. All the anecdotes about him tend to confirm 
the view that Abu Hafs liked luxury and accepted physical 
comforts without their, in any way, interfering with his mystical 
meditations. It may well be that al-Junayd either accepted anew 
or became confirmed in his view that what mattered for him 
primarily was the sufi conception and the sufi experience and 

1 Hujwirty p. 124. 

2 Luma*, p. 188. 
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, , the high level of sufism in Khorasan impressed him 
*“ fo *dly It may well be that Abu Hafs acted as the significant 
lonVe which caused al-Junayd ,0 cast off the ascetic side of 
enfism which appeared to him to be secondary, and to embrace 
'wholeheartedly the concentrated devotion on spiritual experience 
and development to which his writings so amply tes y. 

Abu Hafs died about 260 a.h . 1 

Yabya ibn Mu‘adh and Abu Ya^ld al-Bistami 

' Another distinguished visitor to Baghdad whom al-Junayd 
met was Abu Jafar Yahya ibn Mu‘adh ibn Ja far ar-Razi (died 
“8 a h.). It is related that, when Yahya visited Baghdad the 
Pious used to gather around him to converse with him and at 
one of these sessions, when Junayd rose to speak, Yahya said 
to him: “ Keep silent, O sheep! Who are you to spea w 
men speak? ” 2 It is probable that al-Junayd was still a com- 
' paratively young man at this date, since there remain fragments 
STSpollnce of great importance between Yabya and 
al- Junayd. If these fragments are genuine, as they appear to , 

: then they would most probably be of a later date t an a. y 

[visit to Baghdad . 3 . . . 

Yahya was famous for his teachings on Ma‘rifa (g no ( st ^ ls m) 
ad was in contact with the famous sufi Tayfur ibn Isa 
jharwasan Abu Yazid al-Bistami (died 261 a.h.). J ul fj d 
3t meet Abu Yazid nor was there correspondence betwe 
lem, but Junayd knew of him through his books and a 
irough many friends whom they had in common, particu a y 
Tahya Ibn Mu‘adh. Al-Junayd has, in fact, written a corn- 
entary on the sayings of Abu Yazid, parts of which are still 
reserved. 4 The sayings of Abu Yazid are difficult to under¬ 
ind, because they are couched in recondite and obscure 
iguage. Al-Junayd’s commentary on Abu Yazid s mystic 
aculations is generally not favourable; he sees them as jejune 
Itchwords of little merit. Though in his intellectual judgment 
kjunayd has to disparage what Abu Yazid wrote, this did no 


shayri, p. 17. , 

fkb Baghdad, v. 14, P- 2 ° 9 - I bn Khallikan, v. 2, p. 296. 
later “ Rasii’il 
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prevent him from recognizing Abu Yazid’s spirituality and 
appreciating his status as a sufi. He said of him: “ He is amongst 
us like Gabriel amongst the angels/’ 1 None the less, the follow¬ 
ing extracts are evidence of his critical attitude. He says, for 
instance, in his commentary: “ Abu Yazid has described certain 
aspects of his knowledge of Unification, which reveal a somewhat 
primitive method of approach suitable only for beginners.” 
And further: “ That his descriptions are only half complete.” 2 

Abu Yazid’s popularity in the sufi world did not wane after 
his death. Such sayings of his as “ There is nothing in this 
garment of mine except God ” are quoted to this day by those 
that tread the sufi path. But Abu Yazid did not formulate a 
doctrine or work out a mystical theological system. He has 
been described by orientalists as a pantheist, and, if we take 
this to mean that he recognized his intuition in religious matters 
to be godly and that this intuition revealed the sentient world 
to him as being the unity of God, then we are compelled to 
point out that he and al-Junayd were far apart in their mystical 
approach. For BistamI in his elevated state the ephemeral 
world took on divinity, whereas for al-Junayd in his elevated 
state the ephemeral world did not exist. Al-Junayd achieved 
mystical union with a Godhead that was timeless, untrammelled 
by earthly conceptions, unshackled by intellectual considerations. 
Himself so beyond human description that contact with Him 
was ineffable. 

Yusuf b. a l-Hus ayn 

Another distinguished sufi who visited Baghdad at this 
period, and who carried on a correspondence with al-Junayd, 
was Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘All ar-RazI, who 
was then the Shaykh of Rayy and Jibal (died 304 a.h.). He was 
a skilled stylist and wrote with unusual clarity. One of his 
letters has most fortunately been preserved in the body of the 
manuscript of al-Junayd’s rasa’il. 3 From the literary point of 
view, it is the finest specimen of contemporary sufi literature 
which has come down to us. Its intrinsic merit as a piece of 


1 Hujwlrl, p. 106. 

8 Kitab al L.uma\ Op. cit. 
8 See p. 84. 
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Arabic prose was recognized immediately and it was passed 
found and esteemed in the circle of al-Junayd’s acquaintance^ 
Even to-day, as we read it, we are reminded of the standard o 
or0 se style achieved by such men as ‘Abd-ul-Hamid and I 
Muqaffa 4 But Yusuf, though of Persian origin, did not 
See in flowery expression. His merit, the fineness of his 
stvle fhusnu Kalamihl), springs from the clarity of his perception 
S the integrity of his understanding. He does not allow the 
words to inspire the thought or befog the issue, but.has clearly 
worked out his problem intellectually and expressed his meaning 
T,h elegance and tact. Yusuf was clearly an outstandmg 
intelligence and gifted with unusual perception in sufi matters. 
He was as welcome with Ahmad ibn Hanbal, the great ega 
mind as he was with Dhu’n Nun al-Misri, to whom so much 
was revealed in mystical experience. That such a man siou ^ 
rate al-Junayd so high and call him the sayyid al-hukama 
Zl'anfLilhlVasrifn (the leader of 

this our age) is not the idle flattery of the sycophant. It is the 
recognition by a contemporary of deep perception of the genius 
and spirituality of al-Junayd. 1 

Abu al-Husayn appears to have been a great traveller He 
visited many countries, including ‘Iraq, where he met and 
became friends with the famous ‘Iraqi sufi Abu Said 
Kharraz and probably also al-Junayd; Syria 
'heard the distinguished Syrian sufi Ahmad ibn Abi 
land Egypt, where he associated with Dhu n Nun al-Mi?ri 
Dhu’n Nun (died 245 a.h.) was Abu al-IJusayn s PtyT> a 
' - fide in sufism. Yusuf used to quote Dhu n Nun constantly 
nd was largely instrumental in spreading his ideas in Khorasan. 
[Dhu’n Nun visited Baghdad for a short time, 3 but we can no 

P .cover whether or not he met al-Junayd. In passing, it should 
noted that there are very few quotations or references to 
tiu’n Nun in al-Junayd’s sayings and writings. 

Jumyd’s Travels 

Junayd rarely travelled, but remained mostly in Baghdad, 


f Hihat al-Awliya , v. io, p. 240. ^ 

Tankh Baghdad, V. 14, p. 514. Abi Ya‘la, Tahaqat al-Hanab,la, p. *79- 

Khallikan, v. i, p. 126. 
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uiu make the pilgrimage once. 1 It appears from 
vyushayrl that al-Junayd made the pilgrimage in his early 
youth. 2 Baghdad, however, was the centre of travel and trade 
and the centre of spiritual life, so that he had the opportunity 
of meeting many distinguished people in his home town. 

Conclusion 

This survey shows that the contacts and relations of al- 
Junayd with the famous sufls and religious thinkers who were 
his contemporaries, both in ‘Iraq and in distant lands, were 
both wide and numerous. 

His vast and many-sided learning and his clarity of thinking 
enabled him to absorb this variety of thought and teachings of 
his period, and to transform them through the medium of his 
personality, and, by adding his own ideas and experiences, to 
reach his own mystical way and his own philosophical system. 
He preserved all that was sound in the thoughts of the individual 
sufls, putting them in a certain order. We may say, as Hartmann 
remarks, 3 he “ Islamized Mysticism and integrated the thoughts 
of the sufls, many of which at first may have appeared strange 
in the framework of Islam. He cut short the intellectual and 
moral extravagances without relinquishing the essence.” He 
joined, so to speak, the many wild mountains streams of sufism 
into a firm and constant river-bed. He, in fact, has joined and 
united Mysticism with Orthodoxy. He is thus rightly called the 
“ Shaykh al-Tarlqa,” the “ Master of the Way.” 4 Through him, 
we may say, sufism reached its fulfilment. 

For this, junayd has been accepted and praised by all 
authorities in Islam, Mystics and conservative Orthodox alike. 
They have called him the “ scholarly sufi,” the “ chief of the 
community,” “ the peacock among the divines.” Even tradi¬ 
tionalists like Ibn Taymiya and Ibn al-Qayyim, who were very 
anti-sufi, accepted his authority and appreciated his tariqa , and 
spoke highly of him. 5 

1 Sana}, Luma' y p. 207, but ibn Khallikan reported that he made the pilgrimage 30 times, 
which is doubtful. 

2 Qushayri, p. 147. _ _ - 

8 Der Islam, v. 6, p. 69. _ _ — 

4 Sulami, Tabaqat , foL 32, _ _ 

* Ibn Taymiya, Minbaj, v. 3, p. 85. Ibn Qass™ 
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THE MYSTICAL SCHOOL OF BAGHDAD 
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had a secret which, if revealed, would cause knowledge to 
cease and that, if the secret of knowledge were revealed, natural 
law would cease. 1 So we see that the sufis were fully aware 
of the nature of their esoteric knowledge and that it could not 
be communicated to the orthodox because of its superficially 
heretical appearance. 

Characteristic of the atmosphere in which these thinkers 
lived is Junayd’s feeling that the knowledge of the Divine was 
so vast and high that his circle and he himself possessed only a 
small fragment of it, and even of this they could share out and 
explain only a little. He hints that there may have been a decline 
in such knowledge from the previous generation even to his 
time. He says: “ The carpet of the knowledge of which we 
are now talking has been wrapped up for twenty years. We are 
talking at present merely on its fringe.” He also said: “ I have 
discussed with people for years knowledge which I did not 
understand and of which I was ignorant. I have not opposed 
myself to this, though I have by no means always accepted and 
loved it without knowing.” He said further: “In the olden 
days we used to gather together to talk with one another about 
many-sided knowledge. Nowadays, nobody cares for it or asks 
me about it.” 2 

Thus we see that Junayd, in his old age, felt that sufism had 
flourished more and that people were more sincere and more 
seriously inclined to sufism in the far-off days of his youth, and 
that more knowledge had been revealed to those men with whom 
he had lived when he was young. He was, we gather, somewhat 
disappointed during the period of his old age, when he had 
many sad experiences and felt isolated. 

Persecutions oj the School 

Towards the end of Junayd’s life, the School of Baghdad 
suffered much. The sufis were accused of being atheists, infidels 
and believers in re-incarnation. Every member of the school, 
including al-junayd, was publicly accused of heresy. Sarraj 
has stated that, although al-junayd had a profound knowledge 
of many things, was honoured and recognized as an outstanding 

1 Ghazzali, Op. cit., p. 199. MakkI, Op. cit., p. 133. 

1 MakkI, Qut al-Quluby v. 2, p. 41. 
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excitement at the thought of God’ he 'Ta “ ^ constant 
God and feels an intimate comfnrt- • ’ ^ dnds no rest without 
Yet the idea of thelove ofm^or GodT" 1 thOUght ° f Hi - 
a ttraction and possession How coukfnT ^ lmply physical 
Infinite is too holy to be fullvJ / d ° S °~ since the tr »e 
hended. It i s more to the S TF*-? f ached or co ^e- 
mahabba as being comnleml i° eSCn J be the man wh o knows 
beloved, than » ® f “” P Se, “' ^ whelmed in the 
If the lover were described ?! T ‘ P “ ° ne of Possession, 
would be more adequate than if’ri,^ 8 ”* T th . e beloved . it 
together.” 4 But this love between CoT^ deSCnbed as bein g 
no, to be an orthod ^* 


1 Sarraj, page from Luma\ p. 9 . 

3 Sr^ f” 2 - i bn al -Jawzi, Talbis lblis , p. I?2 

^arraj, page from Kitdb al-Luma‘ n < c 7 _ ’ y , 

4 Qushayri, p. i 44 . » P- 5 - See Ghazali, v . 4j p 33Q> 
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love God and God loves me 55 may have scandalized many a 
traditional mind. 1 

This was the main thesis of the accusation. Sarraj quotes 
other accusations, for instance, that the stiffs were said to be 
promoting superstition and pantheistic views. A case was 
opened against Nuri, Abu Hamza, Raqqam, Shahham and 
Sumnun. Sarraj says that: “ Sumnun, a friend of Junayd, was 
called ‘ the lover. 5 He was handsome and talked with charm. 
It is related that a woman disciple of Sumnun’s fell in love with 
him. When he knew that she loved him, he turned her out of 
his circle. This woman then went to al-junayd and asked him: 

‘ What do you think of a man who was my way to God, but 
then God vanished and the man remained? 5 Junayd knew 
what she meant and did not answer her. The woman had 
wished to marry Sumnun, but, when he turned her out in a 
haughty way, she went to Ghulam al-Khalll, his adversary, 
saying: 4 These men, 5 mentioning some names, ‘ did not 
behave correctly towards me.’ So Ghulam al-Khalil took up 
this and other complaints and brought the case before the 
Khalifa.” 2 

The main point in the accusation seems to have been the 
terms “ Love ” and “ Passion,” which can be interpreted in 
various ways. It seems that the accusation against the Sufi 
School of Baghdad confused theological objections to their 
teachings with objections to their behaviour. 

It appears that the QadI (High Judge) of Baghdad handed 
over the case to the Khalifa in his capacity as supreme judge. 
The Khalifa Muwaffaq decided to acquit the sufls, probably 
finding that there was not sufficient evidence against them. 
Most probably his decision was motivated by reason of state 
and governmental interest and not as much, as some sufl 
authors declared, by a special sympathy on the part of the 
monarch towards the teachings of the sufl school. All we know 
of this ruler is that he showed himself to be a matter-of-fact 
statesman and a soldier. 

Yet, though they were acquitted and did not undergo any 


1 See further about “ Mahabba, Shawq, ‘ishq ” Ghazzali, Ihya’, p. 4, p. 286, ff. Ibn Qayyim, 
Madarij., v. 3, p. 4, ff 

2 Sarraj, page of Luma\ p. 8. 
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p ysical harm, this persecution, supported by a part of public 
pinion, was most unfortunate for the Sufi School of Baghdad 

nd its members withdrew more and more from public hie and 
became increasing silent and cautious.' P 

These events must have left their imprint on the soul of 
al-Junayd and cast a shadow over his later life. It was for him 
an experience leading to withdrawal. h 

triJ' T Pr ° b / bIy at that tlme > un der the influence of this 

tml a nd lts Wlder social cont£xt) ^ ^ d 

rile Sunm g He m Dmh hi TFF F Qu ’ rSn - the “ d 

me ounna. He probably felt that, for the good of the people 

sufi thinkers. He^ed thos^ wiwf^b |° UtburStS ° f mdividua ^ 
of religions -ntV, • d turbulent mountain streams ” 

indicated for the^o 'TfT ' ^ benevolent channels clearly 
trSSI n , h g ° od of the Wlse as well as the simple by the 

orders of things™’ ^ ^ ^ Sh ° Uld n0t endan S er the general 


iviiiMniiHS op THE SCHOOL 
Friends of Junayd- — an-Nuri 

The Baghdad School of Sufism at this time had manv 

i s ;r y d ed members wh ° dth « or pupikoi 

Among his friends and companions we think of A hr, 
al-Husayn Ahmad ib n Muhammad an-Nuri NM's fam.lv 

Ba?hd-d d S° m K1 i oras5n > but ko was bom and brought up m 

matters* relathTto^ ‘ pUpil " fSai l«i. and in 

agreement “ fh "? StICal Wap ' he and J un V d in 

appreciated NuTX™m“ ^ <*“* 

when be spoke in a dark room, the 7^ 

truth NO 1- I'T' ° f his s Piritualit y and by the light of 
truth Nur, knew by intuition the innermost thoughts of his 

tsctples so that Junayd said of him: “ Abu al-Husayn knoweth 

- nds of man - kiurt also stressed the importmce of self- 


£-— WX OV. 

p. pp. X tStr V ' 3 ’ P ' ” 4 ' HU,Viri> p - 62 - lhy °’ v 

22 Hujwm, p. 189. y /,5/ 

3 Ibid., p. 104. 
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sacrifice and self-abnegation, which was most difficult for a 
man of learning to practise, but which was an essential condition 
for the state of a sufl. He was by no means as cautious as 
Junayd, and eventually was prosecuted by the authorities, and 
had to face the hostility of the people. He died soon after his 
acquittal in 295 a.h. It is related that Junayd said: “ Since the 
death of Nurl, no one has spoken about the essential Truth.” 1 
When Junayd was dying he requested that he should be buried 
at the side of Nuri, but this wish was not carried out. 2 

Abu Scfid al-Kharra.\ 

Another friend of Junayd’s was Abu Sa‘Id Ahmad ibn Tsa 
al-Kharraz, who was considered one of the most distinguished 
sufis of Baghdad at that period. He, too, was a pupil of Saqatl 
and was one of the earliest mystics to write books. 3 It is said 
he was the first to explain the doctrine of fana and baqa\ He 
practised self-mortification and Junayd is reported to have said: 
<c If God asked us to do what Kharraz is doing, we would soon 
perish, for we could not do it.” Someone asked: “ What is 
Kharraz doing?” and Junayd replied: "He remains at his 
weaving loom year after year, but never does he forget to 
mention God between each two woofs.” 4 Kharraz died in 
277 a.h. 

Ibn ‘ Ata al-Adam 

Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Sahl ibn ‘Ata’ 
al-’Adami was another friend of Junayd. They were most 
intimate and met on the same spiritual level. Eventually, 
however, a difference of opinion occurred between them and 
they separated and became opponents. The dispute arose 
regarding the rich and the poor. 5 Ibn • c Ata ? maintained the 
superiority of those rich people who thanked God for His gifts. 
He argued that at the Resurrection they would be called to 
account for the use they had made of their wealth, and that 
giving such an account entails the hearing of the Divine Word— 


1 QushayrI, p. 20. 

* Tarikh Baghdad , v. 5, p. 130. 

3 Hilyat al-An>liya\ v. 10, p. 246. 

4 Nufum t v. 3, p. 76. 

3 Tarikh Baghdad , v. 3, p. 28. 
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without any medium between them—in the form of a reproach 
and a reproach is always addressed by the beloved to the lover’ 
Junayd, on the other hand, considered the poor superior and 
he answered: “ If He will call the rich to account! He Si ask 
the poor for their apology ... and to be asked for an apoloev 
is better than to be called to account.”! This question appears 
o have been a bone of contention, both in private and in public 

“ sSAt “ *”* * - 1 “ 

-R uivaym 

RuwavSfbVTS^ fri t nd ° f al_Junayd was AbQ Muhammad 

in A ' m ! C - Wh ° WaS a § reat scholar and well versed 

in the reading and interpretation of the Qu’ran. He wrote 

W n 7 °k ° n ?afiSm J WhiGh ^ ° ften ^ Uoted ’ abb °»g b they 
have not been preserved. It appears that in later years Junayd 

alsQ separated from Ruwaym because, towards the end of his 

lfe, Ruwaym ranged himself on the side of the rich, gained the 

v iahf s confidence and became Qadi at the Court of Baghdad * 

Junayd was then heard to remark: “ We are devotees aeddent 

w he T Id ’ Ruwaym is a man ocm p« d 

JoI ah ld h ° 18 devoted to God ” Ruwaym died in 

frieJd^of 1 S ^ l brief aCC u Unt ° f a feW ° ther dist Mguished 
of BaghdL J S ’ Contnbuted to fame of the School 

, , , yam f a Mu^mmad ibn Ibrahim al-Baghdadi, who 

sut o g f Bavhd S C1 S le ° f and WaS ° n£ ° f the fading 

sufis of Baghdad. He is said to have been the first of the sufls 

to speak in public.* He died in 269 a . h . 

Abu‘ Abdullah ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthman al-Makki, who was a 
patrician of Baghdad and from whom Junayd also separated on 
e occasion of Makki accepting the post of a Qadi. 4 Makki 
was the first teacher of Hallaj before Junayd. He died'in z 97 A . H . 

Abu’l Hasan Muhammad ibn Ismahl Zohayr al-Nassaj, who 

1 Hujwiri, p. 23. 

3 & ut al ~Q uliib > v - P* 19^ and Luma\ p. 220. 

Mmtazam, v. 3, p. 68. Safadi, al-Wafi, p. }44 . 

* ohadhafat, v. 2, p. 225. 
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was a great Shaykh and also a pupil of SaqatL Junayd held 
Nassaj in high esteem and is reported to have said of him: 
“ He is the best of us. 5 ’ 1 Both Shibli and Khawwas were 
converted to mysticism in Nassaj ? s circle. He sent Shibli to 
Junayd, wishing to express his respect for the latter. Nassaj 
lived to a very ripe old age and probably survived Junayd by 
many years. 

Abu Ahmad Mus c ab al-QalanisI, who, as a mystic, held as 
high a position in Baghdad as al-junayd. One of Qalanisfs 
pupils was Abu Sa c Id al-‘ArabL QalanisI died in 270 a.h . 2 

Abu’l Hasan Sumnun ibn Hamza was an associate of 
• • 

Saqati, Qassab and QalanisI. Sumnun left some very fine poems 
and spoke of love with such beautifully tender words that he 
was called “ the lover.” He was an intimate friend of Junayd 
and died shortly before him, in the same year—298 a.h . 3 

Abu’l ‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Masruq, from 
Tus, but lived in Baghdad. He belonged to the circle of 
MuhasibI and of Saqati. He died in 298 a.h . 4 

Abu Ja‘far al-Haddad al-Kablr, another well-known member 
of the school. 6 

These then were the leading members of the School of 
Baghdad, contemporaries of al-junayd, who were to be found 
gathered around Saqati, MuhasibI and the other great Shaykhs 
of this older generation. 

JUNAYD’S PUPILS 

The next generation were pupils both of al-Junayd and of 
his contemporaries whom we have mentioned previously. 

Jurayri 

Of these pupils we should mention Abu Muhammad Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al-Jurayrl. He was a scholar in 
every branch of learning, especially in Law, and was also well 
versed in Theology. His status in. suflsm was very high and he 
was a pupil of both Saqati and Junayd. Al-junayd had the 

1 Hujwiri, p. 144. Qushayri, p. 25. 

a See Munta%am> v. 5, p. 79. Qushayri, p. 133. L,uma\ p. 217. 

8 Hilyat al-Awliyd\ v. 10, p. 309. Tarikh Baghdad , v. 9, p. 234. 

4 Hilyat al-Awliyd\ v. 10, p. 213. Tarikh Bagdad, v. 5, p. 100. 

6 Tarikh Baghdad , v. 14, p. 412. 
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highest regard for al-Jurayri, so much so that he is reported as 

IhJm”! Sal T d i° " T T eaCh my P u P ils > discipline and train 
them. Indeed, when Junayd was dying, he was asked by 

those_ around him: Who will succeed you ? ” He replied: 

Abu Muhammad al-Jurayri.”* After Junayd’s death, Jurayri 
therefore took his place as a teacher of Junayd’s circle of pupils. 

1 -Juray ri died in 311 a.h. By an unfortunate mischance, when 
a pilgrim h e was crushed to death in the stampede on the 
Mecca high road during the battle of Obeir. 3 4 

Shibli 

ihn fX ther 1 r S ka u pUpil of J una yd was Abu Bakr Dulaf 
J hdar al-Shibli. He was at first a chamberlain to the Khalif 

but later was converted to sufism at a gathering at the house of 

assaj. He relinquished his official post and became a disciple 

o Junayd. Apparently al-Shibli was rather hot-headed and 

over-enthusiastic and Junayd, although he liked him greatly 

is reported as having said: “ Shibli is always drunk . . if he 

ecame sober, he would be an Imam from whom people would 

benefit. It is related that one day, when Shibli entered the 

bazaar, the people said: “He is mad.” To which Shibli replied: 

ou t ink I am mad, and I think you are sane. May God 

increase my madness and your sense.” 3 There is another 

anecdote which is characteristic of Shibli. One day, filled with 

rapturous ecstasy, he approached Junayd. On observing that 

Junayd was sad he enquired as to the cause of the trouble, and 

Junayd satd: He who seeks shall find.” Shibli at once replied: 

No, he who finds shall seek! ”« Shibli was noted for his 

subtleness in the use of symbolic allusions (isharat), and in his 

many short aphorisms, of which there are frequent examples in 

the classical collections of shath. He was also conspicuous for 

is e iberate eccentricities and his queer ascetic practices. In 

the story of al-Hallaj the role attributed to Shibli is very 

important. He seems to have continued venerating al-Hallaj 

1 Hujwiri, p. 148. 

2 Tdrikh Baghdad , v. 4, p. 432. 

3 Ibid., p.433. 

4 Luma\ p. 404. 

6 Hujwiri, p. 415. 

8 Hujwiri, p. 414. 
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in secret, after having denied him in public. Dogmatically, he 
had the same attitude as Junayd, but in his way of speech and 
behaviour he differed from him in the extreme. 

In the classical Silsila he forms a link in the chain between 
his teacher Junayd and his pupil Nasrabadi. Shibli was a 
Baghdadi, born and brought up in the metropolis. He died in 
334 a . h . and his tomb is still visited in the A'zamiya quarter of 
Baghdad. 1 

Hallaj 

One of the most famous pupils of al-Junayd was Abu’l 
Mughith al-Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj. He was brought up 
in Tustar and was a pupil of Sahl al-Tustari, but later he came 
to Baghdad and joined ‘Amr al-Makki. It is said that Hallaj,. 
in a temper, broke his friendship with ‘Amr al-Makki and went 
to Junayd. Junayd asked him for what purpose he had come, 
to which Hallaj replied: “ For the purpose of associating with 
the Shaykh.” Junayd replied: “ I do not associate with 
madmen. Association demands sanity; if that is wanting, the 
result is such behaviour as yours towards Sahl b. ‘Abdallah 
Tustari and ‘Amr.” Husayn said: “ Oh, Shaykh, sobriety and 
intoxication are two attributes of man, and man is hidden from 
his Lord until his attributes are annihilated.” “ O son of 
Mansur,” said Junayd, “ you are in error concerning sobriety 
and intoxication. The former denotes soundness of one’s 
spiritual state in relation to God, while the latter denotes excess 
of longing and extremity of love; neither of them can be 
fulfilled by human effort. Oh son of Mansur, in your words I 
see much folly and nonsense.” 2 

‘Amr al-Makki said of Hallaj: “ If I could meet him, I 
would kill him with my own hand.” When asked the reason 
for his anger, he replied: “I was reading a verse from the 
Qur’an and Hallaj said: ‘ I, too, can speak like that.’ ” 3 Hallaj’s 
teachings were very similar to those of Junayd and the Sufi 
School of Baghdad. He presented Junayd’s doctrine of 
Unification, Taivhid , however, with such an excess of realism 
that it shocked many muslims. The doctrine which he put 

1 Cf. Luma*, pp. 395-406. Talbis Iblis , pp. 358-361. 

* Hujwiri, p. 189. 

* Tarikh Baghdad, v. 8, p. 121. 
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forth in his Kitab at-Taivasin , he summed up in the formula: 
“ Ana’l Haqq ” (“ I am God ”), so it is not astonishing that, 
when Hallaj was arrested and prosecuted on the charge of 
heresy, many Shaykhs disavowed him. 

Al-Khatlb gives us a very important quotation expressing 
the relation of Hallaj to the Baghdad School. The following 
words were written in a letter of Hallaj to one of his friends: 
“ From the most gracious, most merciful (Al-Rahman, Al- 
Rahim) (which are the Qur’anic attributes of God) to so and 
so.” When this letter was placed before him, he said: “ Yes, 
that is my handwriting and I have written this.” He was 
questioned: “You have been proclaiming your prophetic 
power and now you proclaim your divinity?” To which 
Hallaj replied: “I am not proclaiming my divinity, but it is 
what we mystics call the complete Unification with the Divine 
Will (‘ayn al-jam‘). God is the Writer and I am only an instru¬ 
ment.” When asked: “Are there others who hold these 
principles?” he said, “Yes—Ibn ‘Ata, Abu Muhammad al- 
Jurayri and Abu Bakr al-Shibli. Jurayri and Shibli keep their 
thoughts concealed, but not so Ibn ‘Ata’.” Jurayri and Shibli 
as witnesses were questioned, but they both denied Hallaj. 
Ibn ‘Ata’, however, declared his agreement with Hallaj’s 
doctrine and in consequence was executed. 1 

Nicholson sums up the case of Hallaj in the following words: 
“ Hallaj was so deeply in earnest, that it was impossible for him 
to compromise with his conscience. Against the public authority 
of the Muslim Church and State he sets up the personal authority 
immediately derived from God with whom the saint is one. 
And he was no theorist like Junayd; he was suspected of 
dealings with the Carmathians, he had preached his faith to 
believers and infidels alike, and, above all, sought to win 
converts by working ‘ evidentiary ’ miracles. On these grounds 
he was justly condemned. His crime was not that, as later sufls 
put it, ‘ he divulged the mystery of the Divine Lordship,’ but 
that in obedience to an inward call he proclaimed and actively 
asserted a truth which involves religious, political and social 
anarchy.” 1 Hallaj was condemned to death and executed in 


1 T "nrikh Eaphdad. v. 8. p. 127. 
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Baghdad in 309 a.h. The research on the profound and 
historically significant teachings of Hallaj has become possible 
through recovery of documents and exhaustive studies of th 
scattered Hallajian fragments by Professor Massignon, of the 
University of Paris. 1 

Other well-known pupils of Junayd were Ja'far al-Khuldi 
and Abu Sa‘id al-A‘rabi, whom we have already mentioned, ' 
Abu ‘All Ahmad Muhammad al-Rudhabari al-Baghdadi, who 
died in Egypt in 3Z2 a.h. ; Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Kittam 
al-Baghdadi, who died in Mecca in 322 a.h.; Abu 1 Hasan Al 
ibn Muhammad al-Muzayyin, who died in 328 a.h.; Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad al-Murta ish, who died 
in 328 a.h.; Abu Ya‘qub Ishaq ibn Muhammad an-Nahra)un 
who died in 330 a.h. We name these pupils of al-Junayd, bu 
he had many others from Baghdad and a considerable numbe 
who came to him from distant places. 

Baghdad at that time was the spiritual and cukurai capital o 
the Islamic World, and in this setting the Sufi School of Bagh 
flourished and was truly representative as such. Its influe 
spread far and wide, to the western countries such as Syria, 
Egypt Arabia and Africa, and to the east as far as Khurasan. 
ThE school held in itself all the preceding and contemporary 
mystic thoughts belonging to and within the reach o 

Moslem World. 2 

MakkI says: “When our Shaykh Abu Sa‘id ibn al-A rabi 
wrote his book Tabaqdt al-Nussak, he described the first man 
who taught this knowledge and the others who came after him 
men of Basra, Syrians and Khurasanls, and said that the last 
come was the Baghdad School.” He also said that the last 
person to teach suflsm was al-Junayd; he had vision and truth 
and expression, and we hesitate to mention anyone after him. 

The circle of the Sufi School of Baghdad was at the time 
: very much in the centre of spiritual life in general, and as a 
; central point of this spiritual circle of friends and students we 
| find the personality of al-Junayd. __ 

$ufi teaching in the outlying countries of the Islamic World. 

* Qut al-Quliib , v. 2, p. 4 1 - € 



Chapter IV 

THE PERSONALITY OF AL-JUNAYD 

We may assume from the various sources which we have 
examined that al-Junayd was a gifted and thoughtful boy. His 
brilliant talents showed themselves at an early age and were 
soon discovered by his uncle Saqatl, himself, as we have seen, a 
distinguished mystic and theological thinker and also an eminent 
educationist. Saqatl bestowed infinite care on the boy, develop¬ 
ing and disciplining his talents, and restraining him from 
wasting himself before admiring audiences, as infant prodigies 
are apt to do. 

Saqatl also ordered the lad not to mix with the people, but 
he himself developed junayd’s youthful mind by conversing and 
putting questions to him in a “ Socratic ” manner, and he 
allowed him to listen to the conversations of the distinguished 
Shaykhs who used to gather at his home. Under the influence 
of his uncle, Junayd, therefore, led a retired and reserved life 
at home in his early years, thus discovering for himself the 
mystical path—the path of the sufl. He was rather a shy youth. 

On attaining the age of a student, when he was about twelve, 
Junayd studied mainly law at the feet of Abu Thawr, and very 
soon it was obvious that the young man had the makings of a 
remarkable jurist, as he gave striking answers to complicated 
legal questions which occurred in the circle of Abu Thawr, his 
friends and students. 

He seems to have shown and retained an originality of 
thought, a quick wit and a discerning intelligence, and a splen¬ 
didly clear diction throughout his life as, for instance, is shown 
in the anecdote between himself and Ibn al-Karanbi. 

In his attitude towards life, he appears to have fallen neither 
into the extreme of aesthetic luxury nor of hardy asceticism, both 
of which were prevalent amongst the sufis of his time. 

Junayd was a silk merchant by trade and is stated to have 
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1 j considerable means, which he used moderately and 
judiciously for his own living, and which he utilized in the mam 
KL his numerous friends. His house m Baghdad 
“ “ to have 8 been a centre for the sufis of the town and for 
those from other countries passmg through the capital a 
meeting place where they gathered and remained as guest . 
Sis money was also used to help many poor sufis who followed 

the ascetic way of life. 

He was regarded by his colleagues as an excellent fnen 
understlnding and loyal, and many of his friendships continued 
rroughout his life, as is confirmed by these many stones and 
bv hi! exchange of letters. No information exists to show 
whether or not Junayd had a wife and children. No sons of his 
«e mentioned aiywhere and, if he had a family of his own, they 
cannot have played a central role in his Me. 

In an age when travelling of sufis was a common feature, 
al lunaydCannot have travelled much, as the only ,ourney 
which has been recorded is his pilgrimage to Mecca. It would 
seem that junayd was not in favour of making numerous 
tfiktrimages to Mecca; he rather felt that pilgrimages to Mecca 

spiritual plane, and his attitude is illustrated by 

the following story: . , 

“ A certain man came to Junayd. Junayd asked him whence 
he came. He replied; ‘ I have been on the pilgrimage. Junayd 
said; ' From the time when you first )ourneyed f 

■ N” ' h " saM j” you have°made no journey. A, 
£ stage wLere yol 

JunaydTymMtave not trodden the road stage by stage When 
you put on the pilgrim’s garb at the proper place d,d you 
discard the attributes of humanity as you cast off your ordinary 

clothes 3 ’ ‘No.’ ‘ Then you have not put on the pilg 

garb. When you stood on ‘Arafat did you stand one insmnt in 
® 1 • P 9 c NFo 9 6 Then vou have not stood on 

hSafih P When you went to Muzdalifa and achieved your desire 
Xu —e all sensual desires ? ’ ' No/ ‘ Then^ 
not gone to Muzdalifa. When you circumambulated the Temple 
did you behold the beauty of God in the abode of purification. 
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‘ Then you Have not circumambulated the Temple 

J22 3nd Marwa ^ 5™ ““iu toAe 

ank of purity (safa ) and virtue (muruwwat) ? ’ ‘ No ’ ‘Then 

you have not run. When you came to Mina did all your wishes 

Mmrir e? ' ‘ ^ 7 hen ha - -« y« 

s^rificesld 1 70U ^ Sku g hter -P^e and offered 

sacrihces did you sacrifice the objects of sensual desire? ’ ‘ No ’ 

Then you have not sacrificed. When you threw the stones 

d you throw away whatever sensual thoughts were accom 

panying you? ’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Then you have not yet ZoZ Z 

stones and you have not yet performed the pilgrimage. Return 

critST fo “f ^ Pllgrima S e in the mann er which fhave des 
ibed in order that you may arrive at the station of Abraham.’ ”1 

Obviously Junayd preferred to remain in Baghdad which 

from y ,T r t0 yC r r attracted trave llers from distant lands and 
from all parts of the Moslem world, and which was a ore 

eminent centre of commerce as well as of spiritual communka- 

He had a loyal female servant named Zaituna, who served 
him and two other Shaykhs, Nuri and Abu Hamza - A slave 
girl was once given him as a gift for a wife,'but this girl he 
in turn, presented to one of his companions.* junayd was’ 
always industrious, was extremely modest in eating and drinking 
and led a very regular life of prayer. As, however he was 
physically stout and vigorous, some people are said’to have 
doubted the genuineness of his sufi asceticism.* 

He disliked being involved in politics and, in order to allay 

Neifo USP i C llT ° f thC authorities ’ he did not teach in public 7 
Neither did he mix with the Carmathians and others. At the 

time of the sufi trials, he referred to himself as “ nothing but a 

aloof from' Hafo^ “ the , back g round - He also held himself 
aloof from Hallaj and turned him away. 

As a consequence of continual trials and prosecutions the 
popularity of the sufis in the public life of Baghdad waned and 
Junayd, in his declining years, experienced a phase of dis- 

1 Hujwiri, p. 328. — “ 

* 1 Srik ^ Ba & h dM> v. 5 , P- 134. QushayrI, p. i 7I . 

4 vm* an - NSdhirin ’ P- quoted from Mez Renaissance, p. *88 
4 Ibid, p. 12, quoted by Mez, op. cit, p.290. 
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appointment and resignation and seems to have withdrawn 
himself more and more from public life. 

He was most considerate and cautious regarding what 
should and should not be taught to the multitude. It is said that, 
when his pupil Shibli wrote him a daring mystical letter, Junayd 
returned the offending letter to the sender and on it wrote: 
“ Oh, Abu Bakr, be careful with the people. Always we devise 
some means of camouflaging our words, splitting them and 
discussing them between ourselves, yet here you come along 
and tear away the veil!’ 5l 

Junayd was sceptical with regard to the profession of a 
judge. Many religious people of the time took the hadith 
literally: “ Two judges in hell and one in paradise.” Two of 
his friends, Ruwaym and £ Amr al-Makkl, who were jurists, 
accepted posts as Qadis with the government. Al-Junayd 
strongly criticized them and separated from them on this 
account. 

The following is another anecdote which demonstrates the 
cautious and diplomatic attitude adopted by Junayd, who, 
knowing the capacity and nature of the people, restrained himself 
from telling them more than they could fully grasp. His friend 
Nuri is reported as saying: “ I went to Junayd and found him 
seated in the professorial chair. I said to him: £ Oh, Abu’l 
Qasim, thou hast concealed the truth from them and they have 
put you in the place of honour. I have told them the truth and 
they have pelted me with stones.’ ” 2 

On reading Junayd’s letters to his friends, we find that he 
continually warns them to be cautious in their writings and to 
talk to the people carefully and with restraint. 

Junayd was a non-radical and was considered in his attitude 
to orthodox theology. He held that sufi teachings were based 
on the fundamentals of the tradition of Islam, and worked 
continuously to prove this. In this spirit he raised, as we have 
seen, suflsm to the level of orthodoxy, and thus made it 
acceptable to the orthodox representatives of Islam. As an 
educationist with a deep knowledge of the nature of human 

1 Luma* t pp. 233-4. 

* Hujwiri, p, 131. 
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beings and of human society, he was afraid to break with the 
orthodox accepted tradition of Islam. He always led a full and 
regular devotional life. It is said that he prayed many rate a 
every day, recited the Qur’an and fasted. He continued this 
devotional life of prayer and mortification even in his old age 
when he was very weak, right up to the day of his death. 1 

Junayd was an accomplished scholar—endowed with a 
subtle intellect of a wide scope. He was familiar with the various 
branches of learning of his time. He spoke with authority on 
jurisprudence, theology and ethics, yet, in spite of his learning, 
he was inwardly of a retiring and reticent disposition, and lived 
in a state of mystical awareness and self-concentration. 

It is reported that, when someone asked Junayd about a 
certain mystical state of the mind, he would retire to his home, 
where he would concentrate in devotion, and later he would 
emerge and give the questioner an account of what had been 
his experience. 2 

Khuldi, a pupil of Junayd, is reported to have said: “ We 
know no other Shaykh who has combined knowledge and 
experience but al-Junayd. Most Shaykhs have great knowledge 
but no experience, while others have experience but very little 
knowledge. Junayd, however, has deep experience and a very 
great and profound knowledge. On considering his knowledge, 
it could likewise be said it surpasses his experience.” 

We find in al-Junayd that deep feeling and profound 
intuition which is characteristic of many Persian classicists. 
Although of Persian descent, he at the same time possessed 
that discipline of thought and clarity of Islamic doctrine 
characteristic of a thinker of the Arabic school and training. 
He thus unites in himself, as many other remarkable person¬ 
alities do, the virtue of a double heritage. 

It may be assumed from what we have learned of Junayd 
that he was a harmonious personality. He was a teacher in the 
full sense of the word, and he was a true friend. We imagine 
that he was a man serene, unpretentious and of good cheer, 
radiating something of his inner life towards those who 
surrounded him. 


1 Luma', p. 210. Hujwiri, p. 303. 

2 Tan kb Baghdad, v. 7. 


Chapter V 

THE WRITINGS OF AL-JUNAYD 

JUNAYD’S MODE OF EXPRESSION 

Junayd was not as prolific an author as was his teanher 
al-Muhasibi. Indeed his works are relatively small in number 
and actually only very few of them are in our possession, 
an Nadim has attributed to him the following works. 

KitHh Amthdl al-Qur’an. 

Kitab Kasa’il . 1 

Sarraj in his Kitab al-Luma\ has mentioned some passage 
from al-junayd’s work “ Shark Shathiydt AbiYayd al-Bisfami, 
and also refers to a book called “ al-Munajat by Junayd. 2 

Hujwiri, in the Kashj ul-Mahjub , has spoken of another book 
bv dlna d called Tashih al-Irada.” 2 Actually what has 
survived on Junayd’s works is only his R asa% which is pre¬ 
served in Istanbul in the Sehit All MS. Nr 1374, and is 
Darn’ at Tafrit and a few other Rasa’ll m Hi/yat Th* 

can be explained by the fact that Junayd rarely used the med^ 
of paper when teaching his pupils; instead he preferred to 
teach diem by word of mouth, through his; Inures and through 

his many conversations with those around him. 

teachings have come down to us in considerable volume. They 
are preserved in many classical sufi boo s, an one j 

any question of sufi teaching without meeting Junayd s persona 
opinion quoted in extenso in the literature we still possess. This 
can be readily accounted for by considering Junayd s pene¬ 
trating, perspicacious and original style of diction in teach g 
and in answering questions. It seems t at j ur ^y 
intend that his writings should reach a wide public. Nhati 


1 Fihrist, p. 264. 

2 Luma', pp. 209, 280. 
2 Hujwiri, p. 338. 
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he re<,ues,ed that a " his 

and wtn'rtr'l 1 ,"'” my daiiy lection . 1 MI asleep 

descending ^from IfeT & ^ ^ 1 4 “ “8* 

then prompted me, saying: ‘Stand, Abu’l-Qasim Yd speak 
The spirit is in you! ’ and I fell to weeping.”* P 

c,nd S ^ me ° ne ^ j Cd J Unayd re g ardin g the speech of the sufls 
ie answered: “The sufls have no speech.” Ibn Khafif 

has' s q aid 5 "s°tme 0n th ‘ S “r Ieply WaS: “ Whae Ab “’l-Q 5 sim 

invisible world ' iff COncerned wi,h nothin g but the 

Zws hJ^ lAT en T tongue is loosened and God 

silenT fToo, P ' ^ h u WlU Sp ‘ ak ’ °'h<=™se he will remain 
. Eloquence if the prerogative of those who study the 
sources and learn them by heart.” 3 ^ 

h i 14 / 8 r Jf° rted that al-Junayd, when asked to repeat what he 
ad already said, replied that he could not. “ God put those 
words into my mouth and made my tongue overflow^ are 

Go jT b ° 0kS ° r fr ° m learning ’ but only from *e favour of 

spoSnrrenli^^’ 011 ^ a§ked t0 dictate what he had 
it P to you.” 5 P d '’ H “ CamC fr ° m my t0ngue 1 could dic t«e 

of Jwf- W£ 566 that l Unayd in his s P eec h, as we should expect 

as a man’ ^113 ^ ^ £XpreSS Ws ?dfl convictions 

subject but tTl ’ u 0r u S " SCh ° Iar WOuld ex P and on a 
subject but it is obvious that he opened his heart and poured 

forth what was in the innermost depths of his soul. 

andfoUd'in A™", f ChingS ” P MsetTOl by the hearers 
and found m the classical literature are by no means the most 

profound, original or fundamental of his teachings. The most 

1 Tdrikh Baghdad, v. 7, p. 248. 

2 See Rasa’il, fol. 51a. 

* See Rasa’il, fol. 66a. 

4 See p. 5, footnote 7. 

5 See p. 7, footnote 1, 
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original and fundamental of his thoughts al-Junayd entrusted 
to his writings, which were not intended to get into the hands 
of the public at large, and this explains why, whilst his sayings 
were so widely quoted, his writings were scarcely known to the 
generations after him. 

It seems that even al-Ghazali himself only read Junayd’s 
teachings in quotation, and in his autobiography he refers to 
them as “ scattered sayings ” attributed to Junayd, Shibll and 
Bistami (al-Aqwalu’l-Manthura, ‘an-al-Junayd wa’l-Shibll, wa 
abl Yazid al-Bistami, 1 which means that these writings of 
al-Junayd were not in the hands of the people in general, or 
even of all the learned sufls. Had they been circulated amongst 
the public, they might easily have been misjudged and mis¬ 
understood. Sarraj, in the jL uma\ has explained this matter,, 
and mentioned several instances where the people accused the 
sufi Shaykhs of being atheists, unbelievers and given to 
heterodoxy, owing to their hearing sayings which they were 
unable to understand. 2 

The Style of al-Junayd 

Junayd in his speaking and writing was inspired and the 
nature of his utterances was such that they were shaped by 
unconscious insight. Moreover, his writings within the frame 
of sufi literature have their own very special characteristics. 

(a) His ideas concerning what he wished to say were always 
very clear and concentrated in his own mind. He placed and 
retained them in the forefront of his thoughts; thus they were 
before him from the beginning to the end, and never did he 
lose the thread of his subject. When he expounds a point, it is 
an experience which he is describing, and he himself was in the 
actual “ state 99 of it. He does not talk about it “ as of a theory, ,r 
but rather as of something which has happened to him and 
which he has undergone. While speaking, he is full of his 
experience. It is said that, when asked something, he would 
not answer immediately, but would retire to be alone to 
experience the particular state; then he would emerge and give 
the answer. 3 

1 Al-Munqidh, p. 123. 

8 See Luma*, p. 14. 

3 Tdrikh Baghdad , v. 7, p. 246. Cf. Luma\ p. 152. 
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In accordance with the custom of the Moslem scholars, 
Junayd always began with a foreword, praising God and the 
Prophet, and in this introduction he would immediately put 
forward his ideas wholly and concisely, and later unfold them 
in detail. On reaching the conclusion, he always linked this in 
a subtle and lucid way with his leading idea—UNIFICATION. 1 
Such was his method. 

(b) Thus we may say that Junayd’s style of writing was 
systematic. 

In his works we meet for the first time in Islamic literature 
writings in the highest mystical sphere and, at the same time, 
with a mature, adequate method, in a systematic order. This 
style and method was entirely his own. He has in this no fore¬ 
runner and teacher. Also, after him we find scarcely anyone 
who could be considered his equal and who could write on the 
highest mystical questions in an inspired condition and yet in a 
systematic manner as he does. In his writings can be traced his 
use of logic and reasoning. They have the shape of treatises 
which are addressed as letters to his friends. 

In the process of his reasoning he sometimes comes to a 
point when he finds it is impossible for the intellect to grasp the 
idea and to go any further, as it is something beyond reason. 
We give here some examples: 

Junayd said in one of his letters: 

“ How can this be described, or the intellect perceive it, 
unless it be that God grants His control to the perception 
and His care to its secrets. Where are you when God has 
taken you entirely to Himself and has received before Him 
that of you which He desires? When He has granted you 
the indulgence of His communion and favoured you with 
the ability to answer Him? In this state you are spoken to 
and you speak; you are asked about yourself and you ask 
questions. The words communicated are as unique pearls, 
testimony upon testimony, a cloud of witnesses multiplying 
continually, harbingers of divine grace. They are as heavy 
rain from every side, generous donors to you of glory from 
God the glorious. Were it not for God’s gift of grace and 


1 See as example—“ Kitab al-Farq bain ml-lkblds was as-$idq .” 
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His vouchsafing His Holy Spirit, then would man's mind 
be completely stupified before Him and his perception, in 
the presence of God, utterly shattered. 

lunayd also wrote in another letter: , 

« Here then is the perception of those that understand, 
shackled, and the learning of the learned halted. This is 
the objective of the wisdom of the wise (This is as far as 
words can take us.) What has been described is of the 
highest elevation and is as far as we can go since man 
description of God is limited subjectively. 

(c) lunayd’s style is full of intimations. The reason is that 
the idea proves inexpressible and incapable of being transmit e 
by mere words. As Junayd said in one of his letters: 
y “ The foregoing is but an indication of what cannot be 
further explained. Moreover, this of its very nature, cannot 
be understood from indication, but only when you yourself 
are in the state which is described. I have wrapped up what 
is in it, but have not elaborated. Accept it then from 
only source; if God wills, He will guide you to its com- 

prehension .” 3 . , u . 

Another reason for his using these intimations and this 

veiled way of expressing himself is that it would be d*ng«°£» 
to attempt to express the meaning more explicitly, as 
might be incapable of understanding and of grasping it in W, 
“d so might be led astray. Thus junayd said in another of his 

letters * 

*« One must be kind and careful of what one says to 
these people, and must talk to them in a matter they can 

understand .” 4 . c 

(d) For the reason mentioned al-Junayd’s style is o ten 
enigmatic. As we have seen, he likes to hint at what he has 
to say. It seems that this style was the usual way of correspond g 
amongst the sufis of this time. They would use such a difficult 
and esoteric style in the exchange inside their circle We quote 
the answer of al-Junayd to such a mystical letter he received 

from a friend of his: 

1 See Rasa’il, No. 1, p. 

* See Rasa’il, No. 3, p. 8. 

8 See Rasa’il, No. 6, p. 5 2 - 

* T , uma ‘ n. 7.AX . 
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“ In what precedes, I have only indicated what can be 
described at great length, but in this essay there is no place 
for a full description. Oh, my brother—may God be pleased 
with you—I have received your letter which I was delighted 
both to read and interpret. I rejoiced in it from the beginning 
to the end. I was happy to discover the esoteric knowledge,, 
fine wisdom, indications both clear and illuminating. That 
which you indicated was not concealed from me and I saw 
clearly that which was clearly described. All this reached 
my comprehension since I know in advance the object 
which you sought. It is clear to me whither the thought 
leads, the object of its train as well as its origin, where the 
thought begins and where it ends and what happens to him. 
in whom God inspires this train of thought/’ 1 

It was extraordinarily fortunate that the great sufl mystics of 
this time were not isolated individuals, as mystics often are, but 
that they were a group of friends who each somehow shared the 
religious experience of the other. They were able to exchange 
those religious experiences with one another in their letters in 
an adequate esoteric language. 

(e) In these letters there appears the Islamic mystical ter¬ 
minology used genuinely in the right place, a language which 
certainly has its own unconscious artistic quality. In this 
exchange of letters between friends it developed and reached its 
maturity. 

Thus, the Mystical School of Baghdad, and first of all 
Junayd, amongst his equal established the mystical terminology. 
This was a heritage enriching the language, ready as a medium 
for the later generations of Islamic mystical, theological and 
philosophical thinkers. 

It would be a very valuable work to compare the terminology 
in the letters of al-Junayd with the terms of the mystics after 
him. Thus we might see how the mystical language terminology 
developed. 

(f) We can also trace in the writings of al-Junayd the 
influence of his legal training. He would put his thought in the 
form of a question asking for an opinion, and thus arguing, 

1 Rasa’il, No. 3, p. 9. 
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would add the answer in the manner of a legal adviser, as we 
see in his eight questions on Unification. Even the title of this 
essay, Mas’ala (question), is a legal expression. 

He sometimes uses a dialectic method, putting one part o 
his thought into the mouth of a scholar, and the other par 
into the mouth of a wise man, and developing a dialogue between 
the two. We can see this in his treatise on Fana and in his lette 

to Yayha ibn Mu c adh. 

(a) Finally, if we cannot count Junayd’s works amongst 

Arabic Belles Lettres, his style is indeed very forceful, 
expressive and warm. It is passionate, enlightened and full of 
grace. It springs from the very heart and touches the hear . 
This is what we might call the eloquence of Junayd s style. 

JUNAYD’S WRITINGS 

Extant Works , 

The writings which have been preserved are, first of ail, the 
« Rasa’il Junayd ” in Sehit ‘Ali MS. No. i 3 74 - It contains the 

following of his writings: 

(1) Risala ila ba‘d ikhwanihi (fob 3s/3b). 

(2) Risala ila Yahya b. Mu‘adh ar-Razi (3b). 

This Risala is not that one which as Sarraj quotes is in 
the Luma as stated in Brockl., Sup. I, $ 5 5 - 

(3) Risala ila ba’d ikhwanihi. 

This Risala quoted in Luma'. (See introductions (, Sudur) 

by Junayd, p. 242.) 

(4) Risala ila abl Bakr al-Kisa ‘1 ad-Dinawari ( 4 a). 

In our manuscript we have only the end of this Risala. 
Sarraj has quoted it completely, pp. 239-241. Between 
folios 4 a and 33a in the manuscript is Kitab as-Sidq of 

Kharraz. 

(5) Risala of al-Junayd without title (3 3 a-34a). 

Brockelmann has not given this Risala. 

(6) Risala ila ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman al-Makkl (34a~42b). 

This Risala is not complete. In folio 43 a a part of 
Risala has nothing to do with al-Makki, as he 
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calls the receiver Abu ‘Abd Allah, which is not the 
Kunya of al-Makkl. 

(7) Risala ila Yusuf b. al-Husayn ar-Razi (43a~44b). 

This Risala is also not complete. In folio 45a we find 
chapters about Sukr and IJaqa , which are different in 
script and not by Junayd, as we shall see. In folio 5 ia 

we find sayings and poetry of Junayd. In 51b sayings 
not by Junayd. 

(8) Dawa’al-arwah (5 2a-j4a). 

The same in Kairo I, VII, 109, 27, 298. (See Brocklemann, 
Sup. I, 554.) Professor Arberry has published it with 
translation. (JRAS, 1937, 2x9-231.) This Risala is also 
quoted in Hilyat al-A.ivliyd' , v. io, pp. 103—107. Junayd 
has attributed it to al-Harith al-Muhasibl. That seems 
impossible for the style is Junayd’s style and not that of 
al-Muhasibl; maybe Junayd has used what MuhasibI 
said in a discussion with him, putting it down in his own 
words. 

(9) Kitab al-Fana’ (54b-57b). 

(10) Kitab al-Mithaq (5 8a—5 9b). 

(11) Kitab fi’l-Uluhiyya (59b-6ob). 

(12) Kitab fi 1 -Farq bain al-Ikhlas was-sidq. 

(13) Bab akhar fi’l-Tawhid (63a-63b). 

(14) Mas’ala Ukhra (in Tawhid) (63b-63a). 

(15) Mas’ala Ukhra (in Tawhid) (64a). 

This one is quoted by QuahayrI. 

(16) Mas’ala Ukhra (in Tawhid) ^-64!)). 

(17) Mas’ala Ukhra (in Tawhid) (64a). 

(18) Mas’ala Ukhra (in Tawhid) (64b-65a). 

(19) Mas’ala Ukhra (in Tawhid) (6ja-65b). 

(20) Akhir Mas’ala (in Tawhid) (6jb-66a). 

(21) Adab al-Muftaqir ila ’Hah (66b-6ob). 

From his writings which also have been preserved: 

(22) Kitab Dawa’ at-Tafrit. 

Mingana Arabic (Islamic) (Selly Oak Library). No. 905, 
folios 109-119, Birmingham. 
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The majority of this Risala is quoted in Hilyat al-Awliya\ 
v. io, p. 262, line 9, p. 271, line 10. 

From the letters of Junayd, we possess also the following 
quoted by Abu Nu‘aym: 

(23) Risala ila ba’d ikhwanihi. 

Hilyat al-Aivliya, v. 10, pp. 260-261. 

(24) Kitab al-junayd to Abu’l ‘Abbas ad-Dinawari. 

Ibid., p. 263. 

(25) Kitab al-Junayd to Abu Ishaq al-Maristani. 

Ibid., p. 276. 

(26) Risala ila ba’d ikhwanihi. 

Ibid., p. 279. 

(27) Risala ila ba’d ikhwanihi. 

As-Sarraj, in the Luma 1 , quotes also considerable passages of 
Junayd’s introduction to his letters (see Luma’’, p. 241, ff.) and 
the following writings: 

(28) Part of a letter from Junayd to Yahya ibn Mu'adh. 

Luma\ p. 356. 

(29) Sharh Shathiyat Abi Yazid al-Bistami. 

Luma ‘, pp. 380-385. 

The writings mentioned above are, without doubt, Junayd’s. 
They are written in the same style which we know as Junayd’s, 
and there is no difference in manner or matter, so that we have 
to accept them as his. 

There is another work of Junayd mentioned in Brockelmann, 
Sup. I, which we have not had an opportunity to examine. 

(30) Qasida Sufiya. 

Berl. 7542. 

Lost Works 

There are also works of Junayd named and quoted by 
various authors which appear to be lost. 

(1) Amthal al-Qur’an. 

Ibn an-Nadlm, Fihrist, p. 264. 

(2) Tashih al-Irada. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al Mahjub, p. 338. 

(3) Kitab al-Munajat. 

Sarraj, Luma\ p. 259. 
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(4) Muntakhab al-asrar fl sifat as Siddiqln wa ’ 1 -Abrar. 

Ibn ‘Arab!, Mawaqf, p. 30, 16. 

Brockelmann has mentioned two more, but these actually 
cannot be from the works of Junayd: 

(1) Hikayat. 

Sakhawl, Adam, 41, 16. 

This book seems to be a work of al-Khuldi (see Intro¬ 
duction). 

(2) Al-Mutafarriqat al-Ma’thura‘an al-Junayd wa ’sh-shibli 
wa Abl Yazid al-Bistaml. 

Ghazali, Munqidh, p. 123. 

This also is not a work of Junayd; it is merely the 
scattered sayings of the Shaykhs in the various sufi 
books. 

Works Wrongly Attributed to al-Junayd 

(1) Risala of Abu’l Qasim al-Junayd to Yusuf ibn al-Husayn, 
attributed to Junayd by Brockelmann, Sup. I, p. 354. 
Arberry, JRAS, July 1935, pp. 499 ~ 5 ° 7 - 

This Risala is given as the first one in our Istanbul manu¬ 
script, Shit Ali 1374, as the answer (Jawab) of Yusuf ibn al- 
Husayn to the following Risala of Junayd (folios 43a~44b), 
mentioned above as No. 7. 

The word answer (Jawab) is not very distincdy written in 
the manuscript. Moreover, we have some passages from this 
Risala quoted as a work of Yusuf ibn al-Husayn in the Hilyat 
al-Awliya’, vol. 10, pp. 240-241, and the Risala of Qushayri, 
p. 22. At any rate, the style of this Risala is very refined and 
elaborate and altogether different from the style of Junayd. 
Further, the author of this Risala has named some of his teachers 
and these Shaykhs, Dhu’n-Nun and Abu’l Hawarl, are not the 
teachers of Junayd, but of Yusuf. 

(2) Risala Fi’l-Sukr and Risala Fi’l faqah (folio ). 

These two letters are attributed to Junayd by Massignon 
and Brockelmann, while Professor Arberry says: “ They are 
in reality the product of a later pen, as is proved by the fact 
that in folic 496 there are references to Junayd himself among 
other sufls.” See JRAS, 1935, p. 499. 
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(3) Kitab al-Qasd ila ’llah, MS. Lucknow and Asaf, I, p. 39 °- 

Attributed to Junayd by Hajjl Khalifa, Vol. II, p. 1806, see 
Brockelmann, Sup. I, p. 35 5 - Nicholson has studied this work 
and has come to the conclusion that it cannot possibly have 
been written by Junayd, since a passage in it is dated later, 

395 a.h. See Islamica II, 401-15. 

(4) Ma‘all al-Himam, in the same MS. 

Also attributed to Junayd by Hajji Khalifa (ibidem). 
Nicholson in Islamica (ibidem) does not give this attribution 
verification. Arberry in Islamic Culture , 1937, P- 95 > says 
“ This attribution to al-Junayd is. of course, completely false, 
as is evidenced by the fact that not only are prsons quoted “ 
this tract who lived long after the death of al-Junayd, but also 
Junayd himself is mentioned in a passage. This is accor g 
Arberry, the book of Abu 1 -Qasim al- Arif. 

(5) As-Sirr fl Anfas as-Sufiyya, Cairo, I, II, 87, 2, I, p. 316 

(anon.). 

Also attributed to Junayd (see Brockelmann, Sup. I, p- 354 )- 
A I Arberry, in Journal of the Bombay Branch J R > •’ 

vol. 15 (1937), p- 1, has examined this work and found it to be 

certainly not by Junayd. 





PART II 


THE DOCTRINE OF AL-JUNAYD 

INTRODUCTION 

The starting point of the religious feeling of the sufl is the 
sense of the tremendous distance between man and God. This 
fundamental feeling prevails throughout the consciousness of 
the sufl. Sometimes it seems as if this fundamental consciousness 
were a distinct dualism and, even if it is not dualism, there 
always remains the feeling of the gulf between the powerless 
human being and the omnipotent God. 

The sufls are always aware of this, and the positive supple¬ 
ment of this feeling is their longing to bridge the gap by striving 
to transcend the gulf. 

If we ask what is the means whereby the sufis can overcome 
the distance realized by them between man and God, we will 
first of all receive the answer: It is Tasawwuf (Mysticism). They 
may differ in their definitions of Tasawwuf, in ways of life, in 
expressions, in the emphasis they may put on this or that, and 
thus they may vary and come to different conclusions. But the 
fundamental feeling and the aim are the same. 

If we now endeavour to trace and follow up al-Junayd’s 
teaching, we ought first of all to give his definition of Tasawwuf, 
which will open to us the door to what is in his mind and which 
will allow us to see his ultimate aim. 

Many of his definitions of Tasawwuf have come down to 
us, 1 such as the following two: 

“ Tasawwuf is to be with God without attachment to 

ought else.” 2 

“ Tasawwuf is an attempt wherein man abides.” Al- 

Junayd was asked: “ Is it an attribute of God or of man? ” 


1 See Nicholson, “ The Origin and Development of Sufism,” JRAS (1906), p. 331, ff. 

Cf. Subki, Tabaqat, v. 3, p. 239. 

8 Qushayri, p. 127. 
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and his reply was: “ In essence it is an attribute of God, 
but by image it is an attribute of man.” 1 
The first definition means that to bridge the gulf is to detach 
oneself from everything else and to be with God. 

The second definition means: in the state where the gulf is 
bridged, the sufi realizes that his own attributes are in reality 
attributes of God, and so his own attributes vanish. He realizes 
that all attributes of man are only attributes in image—in a 
secondary and derived sense—but that they are in reality 
attributes of God. Or, in other words, as Hujwlrl explains this 
definition of al-Junayd: “ In real Unification ( Tawhid ) there are, 
correctly speaking, no human attributes at all, because human 
attributes are not constant but are only in image and imprint 
(rasm ), having no permanence, for God is the agent. Therefore, 
they are really the attributes of God. 2 

This state of the sufi which Junayd means is described by 
him in one of his letters as follows: 

“ In this state of absolute purity he has lost his personal 
attributes; by this loss he is wholly present (in God). By 
being wholly present in God, he is wholly lost to himself. 
And thus he is present before God while absent in himself; 
absent and present at the same time. He is where he is now, 
and he is not where he is.” 3 

To define it in one word—the state described in this letter is 
Tawhid. The Muwahhid, the man who has reached Unification, 
could not fully realize that God is One, except by losing himself 
in the Oneness of God. 

Thus we meet here the Doctrine of Tawhid, Divine Unifica¬ 
tion, which is the centre of al-Junayd’s experience and teachings. 
This experience of his carried him probably far beyond the 
frame given by traditional religion. Facing the fundamental 
Moslem dogma, which by the will of God places the believer in 
the midst of the community, he was well aware of the very 
danger of this state experienced and taught by him. 

His experience, as we find, carried him to a further state 
which he describes in a second doctrine. He continues in the 
same letter: 

1 Hujwiri, p. 36. 

2 Ibid. 

* Risala, No. 10. 
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“ Then after he has not been, he is where he had been 
(sc. before’ creation). He is himself, after he has not been 
really himself. He is present in himself and in God after 
having been present in God and absent in himself This is 
because he has left the intoxication of God’s overwhelming 
Ghalaba, and come to the clarity of sobriety, Sahw and 
contemplation is once more restored to him, so that he^can 
put everything in its right place and assess it correct y. 

P Thus we meet al-Junayd’s essential doctrine of Sobnety 
which the majority of sufis at this time accepted. The Qur an 
and Sunna were proclaimed to be the standard to w c n 
only speculation, but also spiritual feelings and states ^ 
conform. 2 Al-Junayd’s moral personality was able to save him 
from the dangers into which some of his successors fe . ^ 

These two doctrines—the “ Doctrine of Divine Unity, 
Tawhid, and the « Doctrine of Sobriety,” ^-are the two 
main pillars which support the structure of al-Junayd s mysti- 
dsrn, of which we shall now try to give a fuller survey and 

interpretation. 


* SeeNlcholson, ibid., p. 5*8. Cf. Qushayri, Introduction of 


c-PImIh 
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Chapter VI 


the doctrine of unification 

During al-Junayd’s lifetime, in the third century a h the 
Doctrine of the Unity of God was particularly discuss^bv all 
ehgious groups, especially by the Mu’tazila, who had great 
uthority at this time. They were, in fact, called the “ Peopfe of 

Ses St “ d W «he 

of reason - and - 

and’ ta'rSi 0 !*' h “ d - be “« diss " M «l with reason 
a its results, strove to experience the Unity of God bv ww 

of feeling and revelation. Thus Ibn al-Katib, a sufi of the fomth 

remotio oTS' d f ^ taZlla bave P racti sed the tan^lh, the 

by reason S attobutlag to a *7 imperfect qualities, 

!nficT ( j ) ' } have g ° ne wlth this the wrong way The 

?ufis have practised it through V lm, revealed knollldge and 

a K nght Way/51 Ibn al ' Kat ib compared in this wav the 

IGhr ° d °u thC ?UflS Wlth the method of th ^ Mu’tazila and shed 
J ° n th ^ r res P ectlv e views on the Unity of God. So we see 
that the sufis amongst whom al-Junayd stands out as a central 
figure, were in complete harmony with the spirit of the age Tn 
dealing with the same essential problem, as the others § 

Al-Wyd savT^Th tha li he ^ ° f G ° d is indefinable - 
the word of Ah,i R , The t £ oblest u sa U n g referring to Taw hid is 

to IFs rrfh Ab akn v alSC be t0 God ’ Who has vouchsafed 
creatures no other means of obtaining Knowledge of 

Him’ e i CeP Tht f0USh - t ^ 1 \ imp0tenCe t0 attain Kn °wledge of 
T i-j ■ r Tb ! S certaml y shows that, according to al-Tunavd 
Tawhd is far beyond the sphere of any intellectual cognitiL’ 

« ^ 1S P ro h a bl 7 the meaning of these words of al-Junayd- 
Tawhtd is a reality in which the traces disappear and the signs 

1 QushayrI, p. 27. 

2 Hu i w!r! . P- 284; similar saying in Luma', p. 124. 
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fade away, and God is as He always was.” 1 More clearly he 
expresses the same thing in other words: “ If the under¬ 
standing of understanding has ended in the Tawhtd, it ends in 
fixity.” 2 On an occasion when he attempted to speak of the 
Tawhld, he merely expressed it by several descriptions illustrating 
certain characteristics of it, because, as he stated when he was 
asked for an explanation: “ It is an idea ( ma‘na ) the definition 
of which cannot be defined, despite the vast and complete 
knowledge contained therein.” 3 In fact, all sufis are aware of 
this and realize their own incapacity to put Tawhld into words 
and explain it in speaking, and the impossibility of fathoming 
it by reason. 4 

If we seek now to explore the essence of Tawhld according 
to the sufis more closely, we find the result is somewhat meagre. 
We first give the summing-up of al-Qushayri: 

“ Tawhld has a threefold meaning: 

(x) £ Tawhld of God as subject with regard to God as object 
in His knowledge that He is unique and His assertion 
of Himself that He is One.’ 

(2) ‘ Tawhld of God as subject with regard to man as object 
in His assertion that man is a confessor of Unity and 
His creating the power of confession of Unity in man.’ 

(3) ‘ Tawhld of the created being as subject with regard to 
God as object, is the knowledge of man that God is 
unique and his judgment and assertion about Him that 
He is unique.’ ” 5 

If this were the whole Tawhld of the sufis, one would not 
really know much about the distinctive sufi element in it. 
Dhu’n Nun al-Misri defines Tawhld as follows: “ Tawhld is 
that you know that God’s omnipotence in the calling into being 
of anything does not result necessarily from a natural power. 


1 QushayrI, p. 135. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid - 

4 This resembles closely the descriptions of Tawhtd given by the later writers, e.g. Ibn 
Khaldun, who says: “ The trouble is only caused by the weakness in our language 
which does not lend itself to the expression of abstract realities, and by the deficiency 
of the words for rendering the truth in and by them.” 

Muqaddima, v. 3, p. 76 (edition Quatremere). 

6 QushayrI, p. 135. 
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“use'of ji U l“ ead °H ?OK! ° n without '"stmment; that the 
cause of all things is His creation which has no cause and that 

everything of which you, yourself, may form a conception is a 

thing, so that God is different from it.”* This signifies purely 

dogmatic confession of Unity with an anti-Mu’tazilite colouring. 

Both these definitions are clear and truthful, but they lack 
the particular sufl approach. 7 K 

Only al-Junayd seems to have had a capacity for a more 

n imate approach to the conception of Tawhid in its specific 
significance for the sufl. ‘ p c 

phi«e h “Sr«i d Ae “ Unificldon ” in his famous 

T >. Umfic «ion is the separation of that which has from 

SIS?- was — d in Ti -’- “•« 

That means: 

(0 To separate the Eternal Essex, from the originated 
essence t.e. to fix or hold fast to this Essence of God 
and to disprove or reject all others. 

(a) To separate the Attributes contained therein from all 
other attributes i.e. to fix or hold fast to the Attributes 
of God and to disprove or refute all others. 

(3) To separate Actions, i.e. to separate the actions of God 
and to disprove and refute all others. 

, °l th f e ’ His Attributes and His Actions, are so com- 
p ctely absorbed in His Essence that he who is in the state to 
comprehend this Unification sees that the Essence, Attributes 
d Actions are all completely absorbed in the Essence of God 
He comes to this as he himself in this state is absorbed in God. 

The early and the later sufl writers were extremely impressed 

mos/br/f cl * 1S phr ‘! Se al 'J una yd, and considered it the 
most brief and comprehensive of all the sufl sayings on 

nlo T 011 ’ eaC \ ?ufl has lnter pmted it in the light of hi? own 
particular approach. 

For instance, Sarraj, after having mentioned the definition 
of Unification according to the sense which the Moslems 


1 Ibid. 
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generally attach to it, and according to the sense which the 
sufis attach to it, commented on a saying of Shibli to the effect 
that: “ The Unity of God is utterly inexpressible and indefin¬ 
able/’ and quoted the brief sentence of al-Junayd as a justification 
of this statement. 1 

Al-Hujwiri commenced with this sentence of al-Junayd when 
he considered the indications which the Shaykhs had given on 
this subject, and has interpreted it in this manner: “ You must 
not regard the eternal as a place of phenomena, or phenomena 
as a place of the eternal; and you must know that God is 
eternal and that you are phenomena, and that nothing of your 
genus is connected with Him, and that nothing of His Attributes 
is mingled in you, and that there is no homogeneity between the 
eternal and the phenomenal.” 2 

Al-QushayrI began Chapter I of his Kisala on the dogma of 
the sufis with this saying of al-Junayd, as being the foundation 
of their faith, and mentions it again in the chapter on Unification, 
saying: “ Al-Junayd said: ‘ Unification is the separation of the 
Eternal from that which was originated in Time, and departure 
from familiar haunts and separation from brethren and forget¬ 
fulness of what is known and unknown, and God only in place 
of All.’” 3 

The later writers, too, have put stress on this sentence; for 
instance, Tahanawi, in his definition of Unification by the sufis, 
said: “ The result of all the hints and signs is in brief that 
c Unification is the separation of the Eternal, etc.’ ” 4 

Ibn Taymiya, who was an extreme Sunni, quotes this 
phrase of al-Junayd, stresses and praises it. He says: “ What 
Junayd has said about the difference between the Eternal and 
the originated, is something to safeguard many of the mystics 
from the danger of following the wrong path.” Some of them 
have scolded Junayd for this phrase, like Ibn £ ArabI in his book, 
“ Al-Isrd ila Maqam al-Asra ,” in which he says: “ O Junayd, 
who could distinguish between two things, except if he is 
neither the one nor the other.” And Ibn Taymiya argues against 

1 Luma\ p. 30. 

2 Kashj al-Mabjub, p. 281. 

3 Qushayri, Risala, v. 3, p. 136. 

4 Tahanau’I, Kasbsbaf Istildhat al-funun > v. 2, p. 1468. 
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Ibn ‘Arab! proving that he is wrong and that al-Junayd is right. 1 

, any fate ’ the f ieanm g of ifrdd al-qidam, separation of the 
Eternal or we may also say the Absolute, is not only a separation 
{remotio) carried out theoretically, by reason, but a practical 
expenencmg of the Infinite with the extinction of everything 

fimte This will become clearer as we proceed with othJ 
definitions of al-Junayd. 

Al-Junayd has illustrated Tawhid in its various aspects in 

tSTItave S 7 T 7 m ^ e i t eSpCdally clear when he classified 
the stages of the Muwuhhtdun and described in detail their 

respective features. He says in one of his letters: 

Know that Tawhid is found in four stages in people. 

is the r! U W ' ld u° f tHe ° rdinary peo P le ; the second 

s the Tawhid of those who are well versed in formal religious 

., n p 0 ^ cdge - The thlrd and fourth stages are experienced by 
the elect who have esoteric knowledge (ma'rifa).” 2 

, T jf the0l r gia f- S / d ° n0t agree with this classification of those 
who possess Tawhid, saying that this word Taw hid could not be 

classified neither from the viewpoint of God nor from the 
viewpoint of man. Tawhid, they say, is only a right way between 
two wrong extremes and nothing more. And so that majority 
of theologians hold that the faith in each and all of the believerl 

approach^ ^ SamC ’ ^ they differ ° nly in the manner of 

cation’ of a r al A-v° 1VeS ^ difficulty b 7 saying that the classifi¬ 
cation of Tawhid means that everyone is in a special state 
different from any other. 3 F 

• ^T 17 al 'J una f d ’ in his endeavour after classification has 

in mind that state of every individual. They all believe in God 
but are in various stages according to their kind of belief. 

This question of the degree of belief takes up a large oro- 
portion of the discussion between the theologians. 4 But al- 
J unayd analyses this question in another way than the theologians. 

' footnote l\ *' P ‘ ^ * MaSS « n ° n * “ Essai sur 1“ origtae. du lexique tecnique,” 

2 Risala, No. 16. 

3 Al-lmla ’ ‘ala ishkalat al-lhya , p. 98. 

1 See as example Bukhari in Kitab al-Iman (Sahib al-Bukhari). 
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He approaches it in a psychological and ethical way, describing 
the effect and result in the person of the believer. So his 
distinction is not speculative, but through a mature experience 
and fine human understanding, an approach which we meet 
for the first time in Islamic thought. 

He describes the Tawhid of ordinary people as follows : 

“ As for the Tawhid of ordinary people, it consists in 
the assertion of the Unity of God, in the discarding of any 
conception of gods, companions, opposites, equals, like¬ 
nesses to God, but with the retention of hopes and fears in 
forces other than God. This type of Tawhid possesses a 
measure of efficacy since the assertion persists.” 1 

This simple Tawhid is what Islam demands of every believer 
as a basis of faith in God. Such a muwahhid has not the complete 
awareness of God, because while these two things, hope and 
fear, in forces other than God, are still existent in the conscious¬ 
ness of the believers, they prevent the complete realization of 
God. If one possesses the complete power of Tawhid, these 
things will certainly disappear just as, when the sun shines, the 
stars disappear. 2 

Then Junayd describes the second stage as follows: 

“ As for the Tawhid of those who are well versed in 
formal religious knowledge, it consists in the assertion of 
the Unity of God, in the discarding of any conception of 
gods, companions, opposites, equals, likenesses to God, 
combined with the performance of the positive commands 
and the avoidance of that which is forbidden so far as 
external action is concerned, all that being a result of their 
hopes, fears and desires; this type of Tawhid has a measure 
of efficacy since the assertion of the Unity of God is being 
publicly proved.” 3 

The difference between these two states is that, while the 
man who lives in the first state may not be able to master life 
and to reach the standard of decency, balance of mind, reason, 
truthfulness and goodness in society, and the state of perform- 


1 Risala, No. 16. 
* Luma', p. 51. 

3 Risala, No, 16. 
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ance of the commands of Religion and avoidance of what is 
forbidden, a man in the second state possesses all these virtues, 
and thus he will prove through his virtue, his whole life and 
actions in society, the Unity of God. Yet his motive for being 
good may still be partly rooted in his hopes, fears and desires. 

These two stages are not the highest stage of awareness of 
God which man can reach. So al-Junayd goes further to the 
next state: 

“ As for the first type of esoteric Tawhid, it consists in 
the assertion of the Unity of God, the discarding of the 
conception of the things referred to, combined with the 
performance of God’s command externally and internally, 
and the cessation of hopes and fears in forces other than 
God, all this resulting from the ideas which tally with the 
awareness of God’s presence with him, with God’s call to 
him, and his answer to God.” 1 

This muwahhid still preserves his individuality. This state 
is not the complete Unification which the muwahhid can reach 
as he is still aware of something other than God, namely, 
himself. Yet higher still for Junayd is that other experience, 
the last stage of Unification, which he describes as follows: 

“ The second type of esoteric Taivhld consists in existence 
without individuality (shabati) before God with no third 
person as intermediary between them, a figure over which 
His decrees pass as He in His Omnipotence determines, and 
that he should be sunk in the flooding seas of His Unity, 
completely obliterated both from himself and from God’s 
call to him and his answer to God. It is a state where the 
devotee has achieved the true realization of the Oneness of 
God in true proximity to Him. He is lost to sense and action 
because God fulfils in him what He hath willed of him.” 2 

That is, he is in the Will of God and has no more a will of 
his own. This is not the absolute subjection of will and personal 
desire to the Eternal Will of God, as the foregoing state. It is 
more than mere resignation to God’s Will. It means that the 
individual will become none other than the very Will of God, 


1 Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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who wills and works, fives and creates, through our will, so 
that there is but one Will. 

This saying of al-Junayd indicates that, according to 
Huiwiri, “ the muwahhid has no regard to himself so that he 
becomes like an atom, as he was m the eternal past, when the 
Covenant of Unification was made. It means, as the same t , 
the annihilation of the individual when he is overpowered by 
the revelation of His majesty, so that he becomes a passive 
instrument and a subtle substance that feels nothing^ and h s 
body is a repository for the mysteries of God to Whom his 
speech and actions are to be attributed.” 1 

This highest stage of Unification, as Junayd witnesses it, is 

based on two theories of his system: 

(i) The theory of Mitbdq, which means the relation between 
' God the Creator and the human creature, and reahzation 
by man of his place before God. 

(z) The theory of Fund’, Obliteration, which means that 
V man fulfils the Unity of God through losing his indivi¬ 
duality and being present only in God. 

We oroceed to analyse this last state through an explanation 


1 Kashf al-Mahjub, p. 28. 
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Chapter VII 

THE THEORY OF MITHAQ 

Junayd continues his description of the final stage of Tawhid-. 
This implies that in his final stage the worshipper 

existed' HlS fitSt StatC ’ that hC iS aS he WaS befor e he 

Junayd holds the belief that the worshipper before his 
corporal existence had another existence. He proves this from 

the verse of the Qur’an: 

“ When thy Lord had brought forth their descendants 
from the loins of the Sons of Adam and made them to 
witness concerning themselves, ‘ Am I not,’ said He, ‘ your 
Lord? They said: £ Yes! we do so testify’”2 
He interprets this verse as follows: 

“ In this verse God tells you that He spoke to them at a 
time when they did not exist, except so far as they existed 
Him This existence is not the same type of existence as 
is usually attributed to God’s creatures; it is a type of 
existence which only God knows and only He is aware of. 

• n kl ? ows their exlstenc e; embracing them he sees them 
in the beginning when they are non-existent and unaware 

of their future existence in this world. The existence of 
these is timeless. 3 

And also: 

“ When He called them and they answered quickly, their 
answer was a gracious and generous gift from Him; it was 
His answer on their behalf when He granted them their 
being, their function being that of interlocutors. He gave 

° f Him when the f were only concepts 
which He had conc eived. He then wished it, and made their 

1 Risala, No. 16. 

1 Qur’an 7, v. 166, 167. 

* Risala. 
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like seeds which He transformed at His Will into human 
seeds, and put them in the loins of Adam. ... In this verse 
Allah has stated that He spoke to them when they had no 
formal existence. This is possible because Allah perceives 
them in their spiritual existence. This spiritual existence 
connotes their knowledge of God’s spirituality without in 
any way postulating their being aware of their own indivi¬ 
duality.” 1 

So, according to Junayd, there are two types of existence: 
the one being divine existence (existence in Him), which is 
timeless and which we have before our coming here, and the 
other being existence in this created world. He described the 
first as follows: 

“ This then is a divine existence and a God-like con¬ 
ception which becomes only Him.” 2 

And further: 

“ This type of existence is without doubt the most 
perfect and penetrating. It is the most significant, dominant, 
and is more adequately described as conquering, victorious 
and truly overwhelming, than the normal existence of 
which the worshipper is aware, because in the Divine 
existence his individuality is entirely obliterated and his 
worldly existence departs from him. This is because no 
human quality survives nor does normal human existence 
persist, as we have made clear in describing the Divine 
qualities of God’s Truth and God’s Victory.” 3 

And also: 

“ Whereas their first existence is completely real, is 
better, higher, and more conducive to God’s conquest and 
victory, and to their complete absorption in Him by means 
of that which He has granted them.” 4 

But al-Junayd refrains from giving a detailed description of 
this type of existence. He says: 


1 Risala. 

* Risala, No. 6. 
8 Risala, No. 6. 
4 Risala, No. 7. 
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“ It is a type of existence which only God knows and 
only He is cognisant of. 551 
And also: 

“ It follows then that, at this stage (of his), God has 
existence of a sort which is known only to Him and recog- 
mzed only by Him.” 2 ® 

On the other hand, he tells us who existed and how. He says: 

Who existed, and how could he have existed before 
he had existence ? Did anyone answer to God’s question 
other than the pure, fine and holy souls in accordance with 
tjod s Omnipotence and Perfect Will ? ” 3 

This idea of al-Junayd of a pre-existence of the soul real 
existence before our becoming here, and existence different from 
our secondary,” derived existence as created beings, seems to 

the < Eme°ads kt0niC ^ ^ “ Simikr t0 what Plotinus sa Y s in 

‘ Before we had our becoming here, we existed There, 
men other than now; we were pure souls. Intelligence 
inbound with the entire of reality, not fenced off, integral 

to that All-Then it was as if One voice sounded. One 

word was uttered and from every side an ear attended and 
received and there was an effective hearing; now we are 
become a dual thing, no longer that which we were at first, 
dormant, and in a sense no longer present. 5,4 

About our secondary existence as created beings Plotinus says: 

By this non-being of course we are not to understand 
something that does not exist, but only something of an 
utterly different form from Authentic-Being; the non-being 
we are thinking of is, rather, an image of Being or perhaps 
something still more removed than even an image.” 5 

j^ kkrentktkn rem ^ nc ^ s us °f the differentiation which 
al-Junayd makes between real existence and our secondary, not 
real, existence. He has already made this differentiation in his 

1 Risala, No. 6. 

2 Risala, No. 7. 

* Risala, No. 14. 

Enneads,’ V i,’ £ ^ ESSCnCe ° f Plotinus «” spiled by J. H. Turnbull.) 
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definition of Tasawwuf, where he says: “ Tasawwuf in essence; 
is an attribute of God, but by image, it is an attribute of man.” 
(See p. 87.) This means that, inasmuch as our being is conceived 
by God, it is real. In our opinion Junayd interpreted the Qu’ran 
verse on the Mithaq through the Neo-platonic doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the soul. In his mind there was a deep harmony 
between the verse of the Qu’ran and the teachings of mystical 
philosophy. 

If we try to sum up this theory and to describe this highest 
state of Unification which the worshipper can attain, we find 
that the worshipper returns to his primordial state where he 
has been before he was created. That is, he departs from his 
worldly existence, his normal human existence does not continue, 
and hence he exists in God and is completely absorbed in Him. 
It is thus that the muwahhid can attain the real Tawhid. As long 
as he preserves his individuality he cannot attain this full state of 
Tan>hld y as the continued persistence of his individuality means 
that something other than God is still present. 

Junayd seems to aim at that stage when he says: 

“ In this state He has full possession of them and has 
destroyed their individuality and has removed their character¬ 
istics as we perceive it. 

“ This is because Existence, after complete suppression of 
person is not the same as normal existence. The ultimate 
Truth of God is now refulgent and His Victory is complete.” 1 
And also: 

“ It is for this reason that we said, that when God 
granted existence to His worshippers. He caused, as it were, 
His desire to flow over them according to His Will.” 2 
This means that, according to Junayd, God, when He 
creates a human being, has already the intention to overwhelm 
him and to make him fully One with Himself again. Even in 
this world, if He chooses him and if man lives up to His choice, 
He will obliterate his individuality and make him realize the 
Oneness of God. Thus Junayd continues: 

“ In view of the foregoing we said that God has obliter¬ 
ated what appears to the worshipper, and when He has 

1 Risala, No. 6. 

2 Risala, No. 6. 
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overwhelmed him, God shows Himself as the most over¬ 
powering, the perfect conqueror, the completely victorious.” 1 
In this state, God is the direct actor according to His 

per ection and what man does and wills in this state is nothing 
but the Will and Action of God. 8 

This state is not something which the worshipper attains 
unaided, but t, is a gift of God to the worshipped whom He 
chooses. Junayd proves this from the Hadith : 

“ My Se “ draws ™gh unto me by works of super- 
rogatton and I love him; and when I love him I am his ear 
so that he hears by Me, and his eye, so that he sees by Me 

not J lT y /°? m 7r S ° n „ thiS ex P kinin g that this should 

not be understood literally. The meaning can be only 

to £ ; Thati i-God who strengthens g him; who tables him 
to achieve this; who guides him and who gives the vision of 
what He wishes in the manner He wishes, so that he achieves 
rightness and is in accord with Truth. This, then, is the 
act of God in him; the gift of God to him and only to him. 

is not to be attributed positively to the worshipper, since 
it does not originate from him. Nay, it comes over him 
from elsewhere and must, therefore, be attributed to another 
source This then, is a possible interpretation of the secret 
and independent state of the nature described above.”- 1 

Tea ^ T !fm ate 1S What J una y d meant by his definition of 
Tasawwuf: Tasawwuf is that God should make you die 

om yourself and should make you live in Him.” 4 
He further says: 

The living man in the one for whom life founds itself 
on the life of his Creator, not the one who founds his life 
C subsistence of his bodily form (haykaf), so that the 
reality of his life will be his death, as his death in the access 
to the stage of his primordial Life.” 5 

How can the worshipper die in himself and live in God— 

fnlfii this this 

1 _ Risala, No. 6 . -- 

2 Risala, No. 6. 

3 Risala, No. 6. 

4 Qushayri, p. 126, 

'Baqu,v. „,p. x 73 . Quoted by Hassignon: “ Essai sur Ies origines dulexique technique,” 


Chapter VIII 


THE THEORY OF FANA’ 

Both al-Junayd’s theory of Mtthaq (Covenant) and his theory 
of Fand’ (Oblivion) show us the road to the same end, the 
highest state of Unification. Both Mlthaq and Fana’ are different 
approaches to Tawhid ', the former explaining the state of Return 
to God, the latter describing the way, method, training and 
successive steps to attain this state. Thus, for the muwahhid to 
reach this state of his divine existence, he will have to lose his 
human existence, which is a secondary one, so that he may 
realize his divine existence in the Oneness with God, which is 
the primary one. So, in fact, the two theories are mutually 
complementary. 

Junayd recognizes three stages of Fana’ (oblivion, oblitera¬ 
tion), which he defines and expounds as follows: 

First: “The obliteration of attributes, characteristics and 
natural qualities in your motives when you carry out your 
religious duties, making great efforts and doing the opposite 
of what you may desire, and compelling yourself to do the 
things which you do not wish to do.” 

Second: “ The obliteration of your pursuit after pleasures 
and even the sensation of pleasure in obedience to God’s 
behests—so that you are exclusively His, without any inter¬ 
mediary means of contact.” 

Third: “ The obliteration of the consciousness of having 
attained the vision of God at the final stage of ecstasy when 
God’s victory over you is complete. At this stage you are 
obliterated and have eternal life with God, and you exist 
only in the existence of God because you have been obliter¬ 
ated. Your physical being continues but your individuality 
has departed.” 1 

The first stage is concerned with man’s active life, his vita 


1 Risala, 
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activa. Man has to put behind himself his personal affections and 
impulses, his calculations and passions—this is what al-Junayd 
describes as the “ attributes and qualities of his aiming ”— 
while carrying out his duties as a Moslem. He will need a 
continued moral training, a conscious ascetic way of life in order 
to fulfil this task, and will often have to act against the wishes 
and desires of his own soul which disturb and entangle the 
purity of his aiming. This state of Fana ’ is of a moral and 
objective order. 

The second stage implies that the worshipper should cut 
himself off from all the worldly pleasures of his senses and even 
from the enjoyment of his own good deeds in fulfilling the 
religious injunctions of God, thus remaining without any 
intermediary object which might serve man to put himself into 
indirect contact with God. This stage of Fana ’ is of a mental 
and subjective order. 

The third stage implies that man loses even the consciousness 
of his having reached the vision of God. Facing God, his 
consciousness of himself becomes extinct. This is the state of 
which we have heard previously, when the worshipper is 
entirely overwhelmed and engulfed by God—the complete 
victory of God over him. At this stage the individuality of the 
worshipper is quite obliterated—though for his fellow men he 
still has his physical body and appearance. In himself he has 
now no separate existence any more. His former being is, so to 
speak, dead. He has returned to eternal life—lie lives with and 
in God onlv. 

This state—the final state of Fana ’ includes Baqa\ the 
abiding and continuing in God. Fana and Baqa mean the same 
state from a different aspect. When one has reached the complete 
Fana ’ of one’s individuality in God, one, at the same time, is 
remaining and perpetuated in God. Fana ’ is not merely the 
cessation of Self, like the Buddhist Nirvana, but, as we have 
seen, it includes the continuation of the worshipper’s self in 
God. 1 

At this point we gain a very important insight into al-Junayd’s 
conception of God. Though Fana ’ might lead to Pantheism if 
it were an end in itself, this, as we see it, is not the case with the 

* Luma\ p. 214. Cf. Nicholson, “ Mystics of Islam,” p. 149. 
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Fana of al-Junayd. His Fana, as we see it, is consistent only 
with the Bam in God. The personal character of God remains 
even in this state and there remains—in God—the eternal self 
of the worshipper. This is so, even in the state of Fana —before 
the worshipper returns to himself (state of Sobriety). 1 

We have to keep in our mind that even in this highest state 
the Worshipper cannot comprehend the full Reality of God 
though he is “ taken up by God ” and lives in Him. Al-Junayd 

^ “ Even so, in this divine state, it is not possible for him 

to approach the Ultimate Reality which now possesses him 
It is only in this state that God can be seen in^His exalted 
Nature, and His Beatific Names be appreciated. 

Thus, even in this state, the worshipper cannot be identical 
with God (Ittihad). Al-Junayd insists on this point in all his 

teaching. He says: . 

“ At this stage, then, when God has complete possession 

of them, Bald overtakes them because of their human 
qualities which still persist, because of their enjoyment of 
physical pleasures. This, then, is the veil between them and 
God, which God has placed between them and Him, so that 
they can still retain a measure of their individuality and use 
both their physical and spiritual faculties in this environment 
of glory, in this consequence of praise (dhikr) in the victory 
of God’s conquest. How can this be known to you if none 
but the elect know it, and only they can discover it, and 
only they are capable of this knowledge ? Can you compre¬ 
hend how it is that they should seek God and yet not reach 
Him though they are helped by God’s revelation to them, 
and are aided by thb help of God’s Truths? It is because 
God has made them cognisant of an aspect of His existence 
and given them complete conviction of His hidden secrets 
which are the path to Him when the human qualities are 
obliterated and human needs are nullified. 3 
Fana’, as al-Junayd experienced it, is thus not the passing 

1 Nicholson, who is well aware of this theological meaning of 

preservation of Self only in the following state of Sobriety. Cf. The Ideal ot Ferson 

ality,” p. i 4 - 

2 Risala, No. 6. 

3 Risala, No. 6. 
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away of man’s being in God’s being . . . <c since they are wholly 
separate from His and lose their own eyes, God being firmly 
established in His Power and Glory,” but it is the passing away 
of man’s will in God’s Will, as we have seen before. 

This point is very important in Junayd’s mystic teaching on 
Fand’ and it has been misunderstood by later interpreters. 
Sarraj was aware of this error, for he says: “ Some mystics of 
Baghdad have erred in their doctrine that, when they pass away 
from their qualities, they enter into the qualities of God. This 
involves incarnation ( hulul) or leads to the Christian belief 
concerning Jesus. The doctrine in question has been attributed 
to some of the ancients, but its true meaning is this: that, 
when a man goes forth from his own qualities and enters into 
the qualities of God, he goes forth from his own will, which is 
a gift to him from God, and enters into the Will of God, knowing 
that his will has been given to him by God, and that by virtue 
of this gift he can stop seeing himself and become entirely 
devoted to God; and this is one of the stages of those that seek 
Tawhld (Unification with God). Those who have erred in this 
doctrine have failed to observe that the qualities of God are not 
God. To make God identical with His qualities is to be guilty 
of infidelity, because God does not descend into the heart, but 
that which descends into the heart is faith in God and belief in 
His unity and reverence for the thought of Him.” 1 

Sarraj also says: “ Some have abstained from food and 
drink, fancying that when a man’s body is weakened it is 
possible that he may lose his humanity and be invested with the 
attributes of divinity. The ignorant persons who hold this 
erroneous doctrine cannot distinguish between humanity and 
the inborn qualities (akhkaq) of humanity. Humanity does not 
depart from man any more than blackness departs from that 
which is black or whiteness from that which is white, but the 
inborn qualities of humanity are changed and transmuted by the 
all-powerful radiance that is shed upon them from the Divine 
Realities. The attributes of humanity are not the essence of 
humanity. Those who speak of the doctrine of Fand y mean the 
passing away of regarding one’s own actions and works of 


1 'Luma , p. 432. 
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devotion through continuously regarding God as the doer of 
these actions on behalf of His servant. 

In this highest state of Fand, according to al-Junayd, where 
the worshipper has lost his worldly individuality, he yet is still 
separate from God. Many veils have been removed, but a veil 
still persists between God and man. This condition, as Junay 
experienced it, is indeed full of longing—and palm It is a state 
of suspense, of anguish and of thirst for God. To bear it is 
thus a test to the soul. Bald. God will help him and sustain him 
in this test of having given up his wordly individuality and yet 
not being able to merge in the Absolute. Yet the soul may 
derive spiritual pleasure from its Bala , this test and ordeal in 

facing God. Junayd says: TT . , u 

“ They are consumed with longing for Him who has 

brought them Bala, and moan constantly in this second 
loss of their individuality. This loss has been a grievous 
wound to them, their new state has depressed them 1 ey 
grieve, suffering deeply as they seek after God They are 
overcome by a durst which is all-consuming and constantly 
increasing. " The pursuit of knowledge of God is now the 
constant preoccupation of the soul, it is entirely devoted to 
submerging its individuality in the attainment of intimacy 
with God. This thirst for God is an anguish even more 
intense than the mourning for a beloved one. God makes 
of every external form a sign. He gives to the soul the tas e 
of poverty and renews for the soul knowledge of the 

experience of spiritual effort. . 

“ The soul accepts the spiritual burden with its implica¬ 
tion of suffering, seeks for its cure, and is preoccupied wit 
that divine revelation vouchsafed to it. Consequently, it is 
able to look on the remote with the eye of propinquity, to 
be closer to God because a veil has been removed and it is 
no longer completely concealed. Though the soul has Bala 
it is not rejected. How can it be hidden from God by a veil 
when it is, as it were, a captive bound before Him. God 
has allowed the suppression of the individuality when man 
has Bald’. The soul no longer arrogates a degree of import- 


* Luma\ p. 426. 
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ance to its individuality but is amply satisfied with God’s love 
and nearness. 

“ Such, then, is the infinite duration of this newly found 
spiritual life and the intensity of the stage of Bala that the 
suppression of the individuality is completely submerged by 
the lightning flesh of God’s regard. 

“ As a result, the soul derives spiritual pleasures from 
Bala and is delighted with its Bald 7 with God, because it 
can enjoy propinquity with God and the wound of Bald ’ is 
soothed. The soul is not bent down under the burden of 
Bald 9 nor does it chafe at its spiritual load. Their experience 
makes heroes of them—because of the secrets revealed to 
them they stay conquered by God, awaiting His commands, 
that Allah may designate what shall be done.” 1 

We come to the conclusion that al-Junayd, who has experi¬ 
enced as well as analysed the highest state of Unification 
(Taivhid ) and who has clearly described the Mithaq and the Fana\ 
has yet neither been swept into the sea of Pantheism, which 
would be losing consciousness of God and man and acknow¬ 
ledging one existence only, nor has he made himself, the 
worshipper, equal with God, deifying man (Ittihad). But he 
has experienced and described Unification as losing his will, 
which characterizes the worldly individuality, being possessed 
by God and returning into the life of his eternal self in God. 
Thus he would be unified with God, to the extent that this is 
granted by God to His creatures. 

We may count al-Junayd as the classical witness, the teacher 
and interpreter of Taivhid in its most profound, aware and 
disciplined form. This is his place in the development of 
Islamic Mysticism. He was not the first who spoke of Taivhid. 
His teacher, Sari* as-Saqatl and, before him, Mar‘uf al-Karkhl, 
have done so, teachers to whom al-Junayd always felt indebted. 
But al-Junayd has put the Taivhid into the centre of the system of 
suflsm and has left to us a clear and explicit doctrine of Taivhid 
in his works. This doctrine, he taught, as we have seen, in his 
oral teachings as well as letters in his small esoteric circle to 
those who could understand. Yet some of his pupils and later 


1 Risala, No. 6. 



mystics were not able to grasp the meaning of this doctrine as 
a whole, in its integrity, but have picked out this or that part of 
it, thus sometimes being led into exaggeration and error. 

’ Rightly understood and fully comprehended, al-Junayd is a 
sound and lucid guide to sufism. His teaching on Tawhtd is 
basic, and is echoed in the doctrine of most sufl orders right up 

to modern times. 1 








Chapter IX 


THE DOCTRINE OF SOBRIETY, SAHW 

All those who have reached the state of Tawhld, having lost 
their individuality, having passed away from their human 
existence to live in God, all those who have been overwhelmed, 
and are entirely in the possession of their conqueror, their Lord’ 
are without a will of their own, in the Will of God. It is not 
possible for them to think of doing or aiming at anything in 
this world. In this state the laws and standards which normally 
apply are without significance or meaning since for them 
everything is God’s Will, whose instrument they are. The 
distinction between good and evil has become meaningless— 
since everything coming from God is good. 

This situation may logically lead the sufi to an attitude by 
which he puts himself outside the laws and order of society. In 
fact, some of the sufis came to ignore all the injunctions of the 
religious law, all the religious precepts and duties; “the 
performance of the positive commands and the avoidance of 
that which is forbidden,” saying, that if one is in the Will of 
God, one need not follow the orders given by Him to men in 
their worldly state. These laws, they maintain, are intended by 
Him for the benefit of the common people, but they are super¬ 
fluous for those who live in union with God . 1 

This complete indifference to the laws of religion and the 
established customs of society may lead the sufi to a special 

kind of libertinism, as the history of sufism has shown 
repeatedly. 

We find in many sufis a completely negative attitude to 
religious works. We can see this in the story which is reported 
of al-Junayd. A man said to al-Junayd: “ Amongst the men of 
God (sufis), there are those who hold that the keeping away 

1 Mad5rii as - S5Ukin " v - r > PP- H 5 . 138. I 43 - Cf. Ibn Haztn Fisal, 
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from activity belongs to piety and fear of God.” Al-Junayd 
answered: “ That is the doctrine of people who treat religious 
works as of no worth, which I hold to be a grievous sin. Even 
the man who steals or commits adultery is still in a better 
condition than he who holds that view. In fact, those who 
know God receive the works of God and in return render them 
back to God. And, if I were to live a thousand years, I should 
not like to be found lacking in the works of piety even as much 
as a single grain of dust.” 

So we come to the ethical theory of al-Junayd, his theory of 
Sobriety (Sahw) which, with Tawhid, is the basis of his whole 
system of Mysticism. Hujwiri said of this doctrine of al-Junayd: 
“ It is the best known and most celebrated of all doctrines and 
all Shaykhs have adopted it, notwithstanding that there is 
considerable difference in their statements of the ethics of 
sufism .” 2 

Al-Junayd recognized and experienced that the highest 
stage of Unification already referred to, the stage of Fana\ 
when man has given up his will in the Will of God, is not the 
last stage, nor the final goal. This state of Fam’ may be vitiated, 
according to al-Junayd, by ecstatic drunkenness. It cannot be 
the exclusive aim of the saint who also has a responsibility to 
his fellow men, because it involves the disturbance of his 
balance, the loss of his sanity and self-control. 

God does not wish to keep His worshipper in isolation for 
ever. Al-Junayd says: 

“ In this stage of companionship, the range of his 
movements is limited; he can only go from God to jS-od, 
for God and in God. He has Fana’, and this too is obliterated 
because he persists in Baqa’ only through complete oblitera¬ 
tion. God desires to return His worshipper to the com¬ 
munity and does so, making clear the evidence of His grace 
to him, so that the lights of His gifts in the return of his 
individual characteristics scintillate and attract the community 
to him who appreciate him .” 3 
Al-Junayd says further: 

1 QushayrI, p. 19. 

Hilyat al-Awliya , i v. 10, p. 278. 

2 Hujwiri, p. 189. 

3 Risala, No. 11. 
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“ He is himself, after he has not been truly himself. He 
is present in himself and in God after having been present 
in God and absent in himself. This is because he has left 
the intoxication of God’s overwhelming ghalaba (victory),, 
and comes to the clarity of sobriety, and contemplation is 
once more restored to him so that he can put everything in 
its right place and assess it correctly. Once more he assumes 
his individual attributes, after Fana\ His personal qualities 
persist in him, and his actions in this world, when he has 
reached the zenith of spiritual achievement vouchsafed by 
God, become a pattern for his fellow men .” 1 
Thus, no one can be a true Shaykh and teacher whom God 
will make a model to others, whom God trusts with a message 
to his fellow men, and whose life will be beneficial to men 
around him, except that, after being with God and absorbed in 
God, he returns unto himself and so will be one of the com¬ 
munity, acting as they should, and accepting the law and order 
which God has established amongst them. 

But when the sufi comes to this state of Sobriety and thus 
returns to the community, he still does not quite get away from 
the state of Fand* which he has experienced. But he keeps this 
experience like a secret treasure concealed within himself, 
inside his new state. In a manner of speaking, it radiates through 
him when he lives, speaks and works amidst the community. 
He lives, as it were, at the same time in God and in the com¬ 
munity. 

These two states are only two facets of the same crystal. 
Al-Junayd says: 

“ After their union with Him, He separates them from 
Himself (and grants them their individuality again). Then 
He makes them absent (from this world) when they are in 
union with Him, and makes them present (in this world) 
when He has separated them from Himself (and granted 
them their individuality again). Thus it is that their absence 
from this world is but a facet of their presence with God 
and their presence in this world is a necessary cause of their 
absence from God .” 2 

1 Risala, No. 8. 

2 Risala, No. 5. 
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In this state of Sobriety which al-Junayd experienced and 
described, the sufi is, so to speak, released to return to the 
community and to serve God’s creatures. He will be able to 
spread the gifts he has from God to his fellow men, to each 
according to his degree of capacity; he will support the simple 
people through his piety; he will help those who have embarked 
on theological study as a theologian; he will lead and teach 
the young; and he will be a companion to the initiated, to his 
fellow mystics, and will share with them his most sublime 
experience. Thus, in his state of perfection, he will not be 
isolated, but with what he has received from God, he will be 
able to help others. 

The combination of these two states, the state of Fana’ and 
the state of Sobriety, in one and the same person, is difficult to 
achieve and uphold. It will be possible only to those whom God 
grants His continued grace. To be present and absent at the 
same time means a continual strain on the self. Al-Junayd says 
in a short poem: 

“ I have realized that which is within me. 

And my tongue has conversed with Thee in secret. 

And we are united in one respect. 

But we are separated in another. 

Although awe has hidden Thee from the glances of mine eye, 

Ecstasy has made Thee near to my inmost parts .” 1 

In this state al-Junayd experienced various waves of feeling. 
In one of his letters he says that he felt the sadness and grief of 
his soul longing back to God. It feels as if it were banished from 
the presence of God and the accomplished living in Him. He 

says: 

“ But when God brings the spirit back to its normal 
state, he re-establishes it and gives it back to its own nature. 
Thus the experience with God and from God is hidden, the 
soul grieves, and becomes used to its normal state, because 
it has lost its first perfection and highest favour. It has been 
brought back to the bounds of reason and perception. Its 
regret is profound and its anguish for what it has lost 
continues in its conscious existence and present reality. 


1 Luma\ p. 212. 
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This, then, is the reason for the soul’s longing, its needs 
have returned to it; how should it not suffer for being 
banished from God? The soul was satisfied and now thirsts 
anew .” 1 

Al-Junayd says that it is characteristic of this state that the 
soul will seek for sights of beauty and aesthetic accomplishment 
in this world—a longing which is well known to many mystics 
and which is the source of many of the most beautiful pages in 
classical Persian poetry—it springs from the spiritual refinement 
of the soul of the. mystic and its longing for the beautiful. For 
the mystic the beautiful in this world is an echo of his experience 
before God. But all these things of beauty and accomplishment 
which he may see in this world are a source of pain to the soul 
of the mystic, as they remind him that perfection is unobtainable 
here—they remind him of the lost Beloved for Whom he is 
always homesick. This deep nostalgy of all mystics. 

Al-Junayd says further: 

“ Thus it is that the souls of those who have known God 
seek after the green meadows, the beautiful vistas, the fresh 
green gardens—but all those other things which they long 
for, echoing their experience before God, are a source of 
pain for them, because they serve only to remind them that 
they are unattainable, and recall the Lost Beloved. Sad 
indeed is their lot! ” 2 

On the other hand, the mystic in this state of release will 
often feel at liberty; he will neither care nor worry; whether 
he is alone or amidst the multitude will be a matter of indifference 
to him; he will not be impressed by outside currents and 
influences; he will be independent of the things of this world 
and will enjoy an otherwise inconceivable state of liberty. 

Al-J unayd, on looking at his earlier and his present life, 
said : 

“ For a time I was such that the inhabitants of heaven 
and earth wept over my bewilderment. Then again I became 
such that I wept over their absence. And now my state is 
such that I have no knowledge either of them or of myself .” 3 

1 Risala, No. 4. 
a Risala, No. 4. 

3 Hujwiri, p. 255. 
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The state of Sobriety is sometimes termed by the mystics 
“ The Second Separation ” ( al-farq al-thani), since they call 
the state before l ‘ana “ The First Separation ” ( al-farq al-annvat). 
They also sometimes call the state of Sobriety “ The Natural 
Separation ” ( al-farq al-tabVl ), or they call it “ Union of Union ” 
( jam ’ al jam‘), while calling the state of Fana itself “ Union” 

U am ‘)- 

Of those two states of the mystic, the one being Intoxication 
or Ecstatic Drunkenness, which is one aspect of being over¬ 
whelmed by God, the other being Sobriety, al-Junayd puts a 
strong stress on Sobriety. He is opposed to the school of Abu 
Yazid al-Bistaml, who puts the main stress on Intoxication. 

Hujwiri, whose book we have to consider as an essential 
source for sufi schools in general, and for al-Junayd’s teachings 
in particular, gives an account of the two attitudes. He says 
of Abu Yazid’s school: “ Abu Yazid and his followers prefer 
Intoxication to Sobriety. They say that Sobriety involves the 
fixity and equilibrium of human attributes which are the greatest 
veil between God and man, whereas Intoxication involves the 
destruction of human attributes like foresight and choice and 
the annihilation of a man’s self-control in God, so that only 
those faculties survive in him that do not belong to the human 
genus, and they are the most complete and perfect.” 

Concerning al-Junayd and his school, he says: cc Al-Junayd 
and his followers prefer Sobriety to Intoxication. They say 
that Intoxication is evil, because it involves the disturbance of 
one’s normal state and the loss of sanity and self-control; and, 
inasmuch as the principle of all things is sought, either by way 
of annihilation or subsistence, of effacement or affirmation, the 
principle of verification cannot be attained unless the seeker is 
sane. Blindness will never release anyone from the bondage 
and corruption of the phenomena. The fact that people remain 
in the phenomena and forget God is due to their not seeing 
things as they really are. For, if they saw, they would avoid 
falling into this error. X 

“ Seeing is of two kinds. He who looks at anything sees it 
either with the eye of subsistence (. Baqd ’) or with the eye of 
annihilation (. Fana ’). If he does so with the eye of subsistence, 
he will perceive that the whole universe is imperfect in com- 
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parison with his own subsistence (in God), for he does not 
regard the phenomena as self-subsistent, and if he looks with 
the eye of annihilation (in God), he will perceive that all created 
things are non-existent beside the subsistence of God. In either 
case, he turns away from created things. On this account the 
Apostle said in his prayer: ‘ O God, show us things as they are, 
because whoever thus sees them, finds rest/ 

“ Now such vision cannot be properly attained except in 
the state of Sobriety and the intoxicated have no knowledge 
thereof .” 1 

In this issue, Hujwiri chooses to follow the school of 
al-Junayd. He says: “ My teacher, who followed the doctrine 
of al-Junayd, used to say that Intoxication is the playing-ground 
of children, but Sobriety is the battle-field of struggle and 
death of men. I say, in agreement with my teacher, that the 
perfection of the state of the man who has been intoxicated is 
Sobriety .” 2 

If we survey al-Junayd’s doctrine of Sobriety, we come to 
the conclusion that his attitude to it and this teaching of his 
are something unique. In the history of mysticism in general, 
we are accustomed to find mystics who speak of their experience 
of unification with God and of being overwhelmed by God. 
There is always the danger that a man who is distinguished by 
God with such a degree of grace might remain isolated and be 
lost to the community. Some mystics, it is true, have returned 
to the community as preachers and teachers and sometimes as 
founders of orders. But it is very rare that a mystic, a man who 
has undergone all the stages of mystical experience, can so far 
distance himself from his own experience as al-Junayd does, 
and gives us a clear theory of his state of accomplished Unifica¬ 
tion, and his following state of return into himself and into the 
world. This return of the mystic, as an altered and more perfect 
being, into the human community—with a special mission from 
God to his fellow men—is what al-Junayd’s theory of Sobriety 
means. This attitude of a mystic is by no means negative towards 
human civilization. 

1 Hujwiri, p. 185. 

* Ibid. 
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That men with such a high and rare religious experience 
and such an intimate personal approach to God as were given 
to al-Junayd would, following in his footsteps, return to the 
community, in order to work for the benefit of their fellow men, 
was, as we feel, of significance for all the wider fields of human 
activity. Such men would be able to face at the same time the 
mystery of God and the tasks of the world in what al-Junayd 
describes as the stage of Sobriety. We mainly think of the field 
of teaching to which al-Junayd himself was devoted. It is not 
the place here to measure the degree of influence which this 
attitude—at the same time mystic, clear and active—may have 
had in the fields of Philosophy, of Art and Literature, and at 
times even of beneficent statesmanship. 

The part played by suflsm in spreading and integrating 
Islam and Islamic civilization throughout many lands, from 
this early age through the centuries—to the present, is, to a 
large degree, an outcome of this attitude. That al-Junayd has 
been a guide to this attitude should not be forgotten. 
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Chapter X 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD (MA'RIFA) 

The sufls, in general, hold that the knowledge of God 
cannot be acquired by means of reason (‘aql), as this knowledge 
is beyond the ken of reason. The sphere of reason is limited 
by its very nature to objects which are finite. 

God is not only immaterial, but also beyond the reach of 
logical comprehension. The knowledge of God, according to 
the sufls, can only be acquired by a state of the mind of man, 
which would allow God to grant him the gift of illumination 
and inspiration; it can only be reached by revelation. 

In this tenet they differ from the theologians by rejecting 
rational knowledge (7/») as irrelevant. Instead of rational 
knowledge (‘ilm) which, according to them, is insufficient for 
acquiring a comprehension of God, they use the term mctrifa, 
which is exactly like and possibly derived from the gnosis of 
Hellenistic theosophy—direct intuitive knowledge of God based 
on Revelation and Vision. They see in mcfrija (gnosis) the 
goal of the mystic, and they call the one who achieves this goal 
‘arif (gnostic). They therefore value mdnja higher than ‘ ilm. 

Al-Qushayri says: “According to the sufls, mdrija is the 
attitude of the man who acknowledges God in His names and 
attributes; who is further sincere in his actions, who frees 
himself from the blameworthy traits of character and from 
weaknesses, who at all times stands at the gate and continuously 
lets his heart dwell with God, so that God would grant him 
friendly reception, and who in all his conditions is sincere and 
free from the influence of his self, and who in his heart does not 
listen to any influence which calls him in a direction other than 
that to God. When thus he has become alien to creature, free 
from the frailties of self, liberated from the bonds of human 
contacts and mental distractions, when in his innermost being 
he is in continuous communion with God, and at each moment 


truly comes back to God, when he has knowledge of God by 
receiving His secrets concerning the operating of His decrees; 
then he will be called c arif and his condition will be called 
marifa. 1 

The theologians (mutakallimun—the schoolmen), on the 
other hand, in their conception of the knowledge of God, do 
not make a distinction between direct and indirect knowledge 
of God; they hold that knowledge of God is based on evidence 
and on reason; they may make a distinction between c ilm and 
ma'rifa , but both are to them, in any case, of a rational nature 
and are the same in value. 2 

Now we come to the place of al-Junayd in this controversy. 
Al-Junayd holds that the nature of knowledge of God is always 
essentially the same because the object is the same. But it has 
degrees, a different degree for the ordinary man and for the 
saint. A different degree for the beginner, for the advanced and 
for the one who reaches the highest stage. But none of them 
can attain to the complete knowledge of God on account of the 
limited nature of the human mind and the infinite nature of God. 

Thus al-Junayd, like the theologians, and unlike most of 
the sufls, uses the words c ilm and marifa for knowledge of God 
equally. He does put great stress on it that the knowledge of 
God in every case is essentially the same and differs only in 
degrees. He explains this in a very clear and explicit statement, 
and this is what he says: 

“ I was asked about Knowledge of God (mcfrifd) and 
how to acquire it, and I answered that, since the object of 
this knowledge is one, knowledge of God, both by saints 
and by ordinary men, is of the same nature. However, it 
differs in degree. Clearly the saint has more profound 
knowledge, but complete knowledge is impossible, because 
of the infinite nature of God. Knowledge of God cannot be 
complete, since the instrument of knowledge is the intellect, 
and both mind and imagination are limited by their very 
nature. 

“ Those of His creatures who know most\ about Him 

\ 

1 Qushayri, p. 142. 

* See Tahanawl, Kashshaf, v. 2, p. 994. 

Ibn Qayyim, Madarij, v. 3, p. 215. 
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are the first to say that they are unable either fully to 
comprehend His greatness or to reveal His nature to their 
fellow human beings. They know that they are unable to 
comprehend Him, to whom nothing is like, because He is 
the everlasting and others are created, and He is the eternal 
and the others are appearances, and He is the Godhead and 
the others are subservient to Him, and He is Almighty, 
being Himself the source of His own strength, and every 
strong being is strong through His strength, and He knows 
all without being informed. He needs not to have recourse 
to others, and every being who has knowledge has his 
knowledge from God. Praise be to God—the First without 
beginning, the Everlasting without end. No one but He 
can be so described and to Him only is this description 
fitting. 

“ It follows, then, that His saints have a higher degree 
of knowledge of Him, even though this knowledge is 
imperfect, whereas the ordinary man, albeit he is devout, 
has a lesser degree of that knowledge. But, since this know¬ 
ledge exists in varying degrees in both types of man, it is 
possible to investigate the nature of the phenomena of this 
knowledge as they occur in these men. In its first and 
simplest stages, knowledge of God expresses itself in the 
proclamation of His Unity, the affirmation of absolute 
monotheism, belief in His existence, acceptance of the 
Qu’ran and the ordinances contained therein. In its higher 
stages this knowledge is expressed in righteousness, the fear 
of God at all times, the recognition of God in all His 
creatures, the observance of a high moral standard and the 
avoidance of what is forbidden. 

“ Now, the higher degree of knowledge of God enjoyed 
by those who are privileged exceeds that of the ordinary 
man in intensity. This intensity depends on their perception 
of His Majesty, His Glory, His Omnipotence, His all- 
embracing Knowledge, His never-failing Generosity, His 
Nobility and His Superiority in all those attributes. In the 
measure of their perception they become aware of His 
Exaltedness, the elevation of His Majesty, the reverence due 
to Him, His Omnipotence, the efficacy and thoroughness of 


His punishments, the richness of His rewards; His Genero¬ 
sity and unfailing Kindness in Paradise, His compassionate 
Nature, the multitude of His Gifts, His Graciousness, and 
His Good Actions, His Generosity and His Mercy. The 
more intense their perception of these qualities becomes, the 
more they extol Him, revere Him and love Him. They 
become humble before God, they fear Him and they hope 
in Him. They observe His ordinances and do not do that 
which is forbidden. They dedicate both mind and body 
entirely to God, and are impelled in this course by the 
intensity of their knowledge of God, their appreciation of 
His Exaltedness, the richness of His reward and the efficacy 
of His punishment. These are the privileged people and 
they are His saints. 

“It is, therefore, that people say of someone: ‘‘Arif bi 
A ll ah ’ or ‘ ‘Alim bi Allah.’ Among Moslems, when a man 
is seen to extol God, to revere Him, to fear Him, to hope in 
God, to seek Him, to yearn for Him, to practice righteous¬ 
ness and godly conduct, to weep and be grieved for his 
iniquities, to approach God with meekness and humility; 
this man is recognized as one whose knowledge of God is of 
a higher degree than that of an ordinary man. 

“ They are described in the Qur’an in the following 
verse: 

‘ Of his worshippers God esteems 
highest those that know Him.’ ” x 

We see clearly from al-Junayd’s words that the instrument 
for acquiring knowledge of God is the intellect (‘aql), but this 
rational approach will be in degrees. The knowledge of the 
ordinary man will be less than the knowledge of one whose 
intellect is clearer and who has reached a clearer and surer 
insight. But even the latter will not have the complete know¬ 
ledge of God as the instrument is limited by its very nature, 
and God, by His very nature, is infinite. It is possible, according 
to al-Junayd, to inquire into the nature of the phenomena of 
this knowledge as it occurs in these different men. 

Al-Junayd finds two types of knowledge of God which he 
calls the “ first knowledge ” and the “ second knowledge.” The 


1 Hilyat al Awliya, v. io, pp. 257-259. 
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one is discursive knowledge and the other intuitive knowledge. 

He says in one of his letters: 

“ A man who has acquired knowledge genuinely, who 
performs what this religious knowledge demands punctil¬ 
iously, who is completely devoted to it, will find that the 
exigencies of that knowledge will not be one with his * 

instinctive mental desires. He will then return to God, j 

humble, modest, poor and with little, and ask Him to carry 
his burden of the knowledge of truth. At this stage he 
becomes able to carry out the exigencies of the second type 
of knowledge by the dominance of his intuitive spiritual 
desires over his actions, and is no longer positively aware 
of his knowledge of truth of the first type which bound 
him to the conditions laid down in its laws.” 1 
It seems that Ibn Khaldun in his Muqaddima (prologomena) 
shares this view of al-Junayd. He gives exactly the same theory 
in the same terms. 2 

The rational attitude in acquiring the knowledge of God, 
according to al-Junayd, will lead a part of the way, but not all 
the way, to the goal. The goal for al-Junayd is still the Unification 
with God, the Tawhld in which the worshipper has lost his 
individuality and his individual reason. He thus says further: > 

“ At this stage he comes to the stage of the obliteration 
of his individual instinctive desire for pleasure and also to 
the disappearance of his critical distinction with regard to 
the purification of his instincts through the disappearance 
of his desire for pleasure. Then he is able fully to comprehend 
the true indications towards God from the nature of events, 
the changes in things, without need for any media of under¬ 
standing, since now his faculty of distinction coincides with j 

a purified intuition.” 3 

So we see that human reason (‘aql) and the work of the 
human intellect has its tasks and directs the seeker in the first 
stage of acquiring knowledge (7/w, mefrifd). This knowledge ' 

will be either discursive or, on a higher level, intuitive. But 
after that, in the state of Tawhld, the muwahhid is completely 

1 Risala, No. 9. 

2 See Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima , v. 3, pp. 32, 33. 

3 Risala, No. 9. 
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possessed by God and has lost his individuality, and here the 
human intellect, which, according to al-Junayd, is the instrument 
of knowledge (‘ilm and mctrifa), has no place. He says: 

“ When the worshipper has reached this stage he can no 
longer be described in rational terms. In fact, the promptings 
of his reason to the worshipper who has realized to the full 
the special Tawhld are now nothing but evil whispers which 
he has to overcome. It is reason which formerly directed 
the worshipper in his worship when he worshipped God as 
an individual, but when he is completely possessed by God, 
his individuality is suppressed. He is, as it were, transmuted. 
His external characteristics remain the same, but his indivi¬ 
duality has vanished. Thus he is at once present and 
absent.” 1 

Al-Junayd experienced and witnesses that, when the seeker 
has reached that high stage of intense knowledge, he will quite 
naturally have left his individuality behind, and with it his 
human knowledge, and God’s integral Knowledge will appear 
before him. Al-Junayd says in one of his letters: 

“ When the Knowledge of God has become intense and 
has raised you to a high degree, when your heart is full of 
this Knowledge, and you are pleased to serve Him and 
your mind becomes clear by mentioning His Name, and 
your understanding depends on Him, then your human 
existence is gone, your self-will have vanished, and your 
knowledge shall be enlightened because it comes from God, 
and God’s Knowledge (‘Ilm al-Haqq ) shall appear before 
you.” 2 

This highest state of enlightenment is what al-Junayd calls, 
as we have seen, Tawhld —Unification; yet in this state a new 
kind of knowledge— ma‘rifa —is revealed to him. This revealed 
knowledge is not additional knowledge about God, but a part 
of God’s Knowledge which He gives to the muwahhid. 

Al-Junayd experiences that the knowledge of the Unity of 
God may be reached by the seeker and he still may not be in the 
state of Unification. If and when he reaches the state of Unifica- 


1 Risala, No. 7. 

a Hilyat al-Awliya 9 , v. 10, p. 281. Luma', p. 225. 
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tion, he will do so entirely without knowledge. Al-Junayd says 
further: 

“ The knowledge of Unity of God is different from the 
finding and feeling of Unification itself, and the finding and 
feeling of Unification is different from the knowledge of 
Unity.” 1 

Ibn Qayyim interprets this as follows: 

“ That means, one may, without any doubt comprehend 
the Unity of God and feel its intensity, but under circum¬ 
stances which may be changed the worshipper may still be 
liable to be changed himself, because he is not yet in the state 
of Unification. This man is referred to as having the 
knowledge of the Unity of God, but still has not found 
Unification. Others feel Unification in their hearts and are 
overwhelmed in seeing the Unity of God, but what they find 
and feel is quite different from the knowledge of God; they 
are in a state of Unification.” 2 

In al-Junayd’s terminology—different from the terminology 
of some other sufis who take ma‘rifa as the last goal—the last 
goal is quite clearly: Tawhid, Unification. Yet in Unification 
he himself has experienced a new thing, a vision and revelation 
from God for which he has no word: so that for lack of a term 
he calls it ma‘rifa. Yet it has nothing to do with that knowledge, 
ma‘rifa , of the striving seeker before that last stage which 
al-Junayd has described. It is essentially different, that is to say, 
it is not any more knowledge of God but a share in God’s 
Knowledge. 

What we have seen may explain to us why al-Junayd uses 
the term ma‘rifa in two quite different senses, and why he some¬ 
times uses the word ‘arif for the one who has reached the state 
of Tawhid. He says, for instance: “ The ‘arif could not be an 
‘arif until he is like earth upon which the pious and impious 
walk; and like the clouds that are spread over everything; and 
like the rains that descend upon all places quite without any 
likes and dislikes.” 3 Once, when he was asked about the ‘arif, 
he replied: “ The colour of his vessel is the colour of water.” 4 
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Or: “ The ‘arif is a son of the time being,” 1 meaning that he 
looks not to the past nor to the future. Al-Junayd, when asked 
about the saying of Dhu ’n-Nun about the ‘arif: “ He has been 
here and has gone away,” gave the explanation: “The ‘arif 
does not restrict himself to any state which would prevent his 
1 entering another state, nor does he restrict himself to a station 

which would prevent his moving to another station. He behaves 
just like the people in whichever state they may be, whom he 
meets. He shares their feelings and speaks with people whatever 
t their spiritual condition, so that they may understand and benefit 

from his words.” 2 

By expression ‘arif, when applied in this way, al-Junayd, as 
we clearly see, does not mean the one who still seeks the know¬ 
ledge of God—a seeking which, according to him, works by 
the means of the intellect—but he quite clearly means the 
muwahhid whom God inspired and to whom God in His grace 
j has revealed Himself. 

' Now, after having reached this stage for which he left his 

individuality and all that goes with individuality, passions, will 
and reason behind, he will have to return to his normal state 
as an individual in which his reason and individuality and all 
1 that will be restored to him. Yet he will be a new individual with 

human qualities, carrying at the same time his experiences of 
i God within him. Thus he will be at once present and absent, 

absent and present. 


1 Qushayri, p. 136. 

2 Madarij as-Salikin, v. 3, p. 150. 

8 Qushayri 142, also 127. 


1 Qushayri, 143. 
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Chapter XI 

AL-JUNAYD AND PLOTINUS 

The influence of Neo-platonic philosophy on the mystical 
teaching of Islam has been proved definitely for the later 
Islamic period. It has been clearly traced in Ibn ‘Arab!, Sahra- 
wardi, and others. But for the earlier period, from lack of 
material, this question has remained in doubt. 

The letters of al-Junayd, which we have endeavoured to 
interpret in this study, have shed a new fight on this problem 
and give a firm basis for considering it. 

In al-Junayd’s letters we meet, as we have indicated above, 1 
numerous traces of Neo-platonic philosophy which cannot 
be put down to the chance of similar thinking and parallel 
experience only, but which must be based on some positive 
contact. Moreover, we find that these Neo-platonic elements in 
al-Junayd are in no way tinted by the Christian mystical thought, 
itself largely of Neo-platonic inspiration, which flourished before 
and at that time in the Near East. What we find appears to be a 
sum of pure and classical Neo-platonic ideas, not blended with 
any other elements so characteristic for the later evolution of 
Neo-platonism in Eastern Christian thought. 

As the Neo-platonic literary tradition is very complex and 
scattered, we think it the best way to go back to the originator 
of this whole vast and profoundly influential school, to Plotinus 
himself (a.c. 205-270). The philosophy of Plotinus of Alexan¬ 
dria, which bases itself on the system of Plato and integrates 
much of the Aristotefic and Stoic thoughts, is preserved to us 
in full in the six books of the Enneads which contain the 
teachings of the great thinkers, in his inimitable personal style, 
written down by the hand of his nearest disciple. Porphyry. 
We thus propose to give a brief survey of Plotinus’ general 
philosophy and of his mystical approach. This will convey to 


1 p g- is* 


us a wide view of the problem and will allow us to make a 
comparison. 

Al-Junayd’s writings seem to indicate that he has not had 
in his hand any Neo-platonic systematic work. We find no signs 
that he made a study of the whole general system of the Neo- 
platonics with its characteristic cosmology, astronomical theory, 
physics and aesthetics. The influence is only in the range of 
mysticism which is al-Junayd’s personal concern. We thus 
assume that this current of ideas must have reached him through 
his teachers or other contemporaries unknown to us, by word of 
mouth. He seems not to have been conscious of “ philoso¬ 
phising,” but to have absorbed and integrated these thoughts, 
as they reached him, into his own seeking and thinking. 

SUMMARY OF PLOTINUS’ GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 

We try to give a brief, sketchy survey of Plotinus’ system and 
of his mystical thought. 1 

Plotinus starts from two facts, which he takes as accepted by 
those who are his students: the higher Reality or intelligible 
World other than the ordinary world around us, and the soul 
sharing in this higher world. 2 

In the centre of his system stands what we may call the 
Plotinian trinity. 

(a) The primary for him is the One which he traces in his 
deductions as the Origin , the Firsts the Good . He is shy to give 
It or Him any name, and stresses that each of these terms is 
insufficient. One ought to call it neither that nor this. He states 
that the One is even beyond being. He is but one, not com¬ 
posite, quite Himself, supermundane; neither is He thought, 
nor thinkable, non-active, nor Himself thinking. “ He needs 
nothing,” being utterly self-sufficient. Thus he cannot, accord¬ 
ing to Plotinus, be imagined as tfie creator of the existing all 
which still originates from Him. Plotinus uses the comparison 
with the Light itself which is eternally, and with diffused fight 


1 We base our survey particularly on the 9th Book of the VIth Ennead, On the Good and 
the One , which concludes the whole work. Our translations are from the original Greek. 
Plotinus Enneades, ed. Fr. Diibner, Didot, Paris 1896.—The author is grateful for 
Greek scholarship and translations to Ruth Gaevernitz, Ph.D. 

* Vlth Ennead, 9, 5, pg. 532, 533, Didot. 
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which derives from it “ without any streaming out and thus 
without making the source, the Light, any less.” 1 

(b) Thus Plotinus comes to the second principle of his 
trinity: the Nous, Mind, which, according to him, is the primary 
being. The Nous is all-knowing, perpetually thinking, seeing. 
His is wisdom ( sophia ) and power ( dynamis ). He is creating and 
upholding all that there is. He comprises—creating and thinking 
in the same process—all existence, the whole intelligible world 
and visible universe, the ideas or original forms, the divine 
beings whether invisible or those visible ones, the stars and 
planets and the earth, the human beings endowed with thinking 
souls, and the other creatures of nature. “ The Nous sees as well 
the First, the One, as also the World. He is similar to the One, 
yet not the One, still composite, at the same time many-and-one, 
all-embracing, swinging eternally in himself in a tranquil 
spherical movement.” 2 

(c) The third principle of Plotinus’ trinity is Soul, Psyche. 
Soul is the creation of Nous, “ the daughter of Nous.” She is 
with and near to him. Yet she longs! She is bold enough to 
“ separate ” from Nous, craving for what is not Nous—not 
spiritual—the dark, low and heavy; that which is dangerously 
luring her away— matter. Thus, “ running away like a naughty 
child, she descends to the material world ” and “ embraces 
matter.” 3 She branches off into individual souls which will 
combine with matter, by this act imprinting the spiritual, the 
formative ideas on the material, thus bringing forth individual 
intermediate beings that possess soul in all ranges of creation, 
and particularly that double-natured being, man. 

Her separation from her origin is a self-willed act which 
Plotinus feels to be a kind of going astray. She now feels 
unhappy, homesick, longing to go back to her origin, her abode 

1 VI 9, 2, p. 530. “ Generally speaking, the One is first, while the Mind and the ideas and 
the being are not first.” 

VI 9, 3, p. 531. “ It has not even an intelligible form. The nature of the One is the 
originating source of all things that are, yet is nothing of them all. One ought to call it 
neither that nor this, but we, like soaring around It, long to express what we suffer, now 
getting near, now falling off . . .” 

VI 9 > 9 > P* 537 * “ • • * just as when the Sun remains, the light remains.” 

2 VI 9, 3, p. 531; 9, 5, p. 533. 

3 VI 9, 8, 5. “ Soul is from mind and shares in reason with him and thus has virtue.” 
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In the eternal. She is ever longing to return to her father. 1 In 
most men, the soul is, as it were, submerged in the material 
existence, but in the best men—the pious, the philosophers, the 
soul rises above the material. Such a man is not like ordinary 
creatures, men as well as animals, “ submerged under the 
surface of the water,” but he may be likened to someone “ who 
has his feet in the water while his figure stands erect in the 
bright daylight.” 2 

The soul longing to go back to her origin, may break her 
fetters. She feels she has suffered violence by the body and 
“ like an unhappy bride she flees from her mate and runs away 
to her Father’s house and finds comfort in the arms of her 
Father.” 3 

The soul, according to Plotinus, may even be able to soar 
beyond Nous and reach the First, the One. 

In Plotinus’ system Soul, as we have seen, is primarily 
Universal Soul—individual souls are thus to say loans from 
this All-Soul. When Eustochius, his disciple and physician, 
came into the room when Plotinus was on his deathbed, Plotinus 
said: “ For you I wait. I am just trying to give back what is 
spirit in me to the World Spirit.” 4 

Far from these three principles, the One, the Mind, and Soul, 
there is for Plotinus the utterly formless and soul-less, the 
not-being: matter. Thus creation is thought of in three stages, 
starting from the highest, lower and lower, sharing less and less 
in the spiritual, “ a descending scale of perfection, the diminution 
continuing until it fades into not-being, like light into the 
darkness.” 5 

PLOTINUS’ MYSTICAL APPROACH 

The soul, according to Plotinus, cannot return to her 
origin without becoming fight and no more heavy. The seeker 
has to put behind himself the cravings of the senses, the moods 
of feeling, the promptings of the will and even the activity of 
reason. He has to leave behind even the ideas, making It, God, 

1 VI 9. 8. 

2 VI 9, 8. 

3 VI 9, 8. 

4 Porphyry. Life of Plotinus, Ch. 2., Brehier, Plotin, Paris 1924. 

6 Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, reprinted 1948, p. 294. 
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the sole object of his search. (He will perceive the ideas again 
later after his return “ from the secret innermost chamber of the 
temple.”) The seeker will finally lose even his self-consciousness. 
“ He should get empty of feelings—and even of ideas—he shall 
even ignore himself as being now inside of It and living together 
with It and having communication with It.” (VI 9. 7.) 

Plotinus warns the mystic not to give access to any optical 
“ visions.” “ The soul must be without any images, and there 
should remain in her nothing hindering from getting filled up 
and lit up with the First Nature.” (VI 9. 7.) 

The soul thus will become, as Plotinus teaches, quite herself: 
not any more composed or combined with anything alien, but 
quite one . (VI 9. 3; 4, pp. 531, 532.) 

Concentrated on her goal, the soul will not any more move 
astray, but like in a circle she will be moving around Him, as 
a member of sacred choir moves around the leader of the 
choir and looks at him only, thus dancing right and singing in 
tune. Finally, the soul, from being a swinging point of the 
periphery of the circle, will fall back into the centre of the 
circle, “ like an image stepping back into its original.” (VI 
9. 11, pp. 539, 540.) 

The philosopher warns his disciples not to be misled by 
such comparisons. “ These circles and this centre are not in 
space like the circles of the mathematicians.” 

Plotinus makes it quite clear that God and the soul are not 
in space; we must not think in terms of space. The contact with 
Him is not in any other way hut through similarity , through being of 
the same kind—kindred to Him . Separation is through difference , 
through being different . (VI 9. 4.) 

Plotinus accepts, as we have seen above, an original state 
of the soul with God, before she became united to the body by 
birth. “ This is,” according to Plotinus, “ her origin as well as 
her goal; her origin because she comes from there, her goal 
because the good is there. Living here, amongst these things 
in this world, means a falling-out and a flight and a loosing of 
her wings. Being there , she becomes what she was,” (VI 9. 9.) Or, 
in another word of Plotinus: “ When he is as he was when he 
came from Him, then he will be able to see Him, because He 
by nature can be seen.” (VI 9. 4.) 
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As we see, Plotinus trusts and witnesses that the soul of a 
human being living as yet in this world, may be graced to return 
to the state “ in which she was One, before she came into this 
world,” thus to say anticipating, as far as humanly possible now,, 
her final return. 

God is called by Plotinus—in the language going back to 
Plato—the True Tight , and the blessed man is the one who is 
able to “ receive the True Tight , and to let his soul be lit up 
entirely in having drawn near.” (VI 9. 4.) He also compares 
God with the ever-vivifying air (in the original sense of the 
word pneuma, spirit = breath). “ We breath Him — and safe,” 
(VI 9 . 9.) 

The Union is, according to Plotinus, experienced through an 
utter sensitiveness by virtue of similarity. “ He is like all¬ 
feeling, touching It, as it were, with subtle fingertips throughout, 
fitting in and harmonized throughout, and thus to say all- 
embraced.” (VI 9 . 9 , p. 532; cf. VI 9. 4.) 

The experience of that splendour of light there, blissful as it 
is, means at the same time a suffering, an undergoing, like a 
lover’s. “ If he suffers nothing, and has not in himself like a 
suffering of love through that seeing, like a lover who found 
rest in the beloved ... he will not yet have been carried to the 
One.” (VI 9. 4.) The soul in this world may, Plotinus says, 
smile like a courtezan at ever so many of its passing features. 
Yet she loves God with her only true love. (VI 9. 9, p. 537.) 

Plotinus ascribes a relative value to the longing for the 
beautiful in this world—to love and friendship between two 
mortals—“ love of images ” he calls it—as transient reflections 
of the Love of the One. 1 

Plotinus impresses upon his disciples the difficulties of the 
progress “ from knowledges, through knowledge, to view . . .” 
and he equally witnesses the difficulty, yea impossibility, for the 
soul to remain in the state of Union. She is liable of getting 
tired. She will get heavy again and sink and be separated—like 
birds, he says, who, flying over the shining surface of the sea, 
will feel tired out and will come down on firm ground for a 
rest. (VI 9. 3, p. 530.) 

1 Cf. Ennead I, Book VI, On the Beautiful. 
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Again and again Plotinus stresses the difficulty of telling. 
The mystic is at a loss how to render account of his experience 
“ because there was neither a seeing nor a seen—but One.” 
Neither subject nor object remained. He quotes Plato’s word: 
“ One can neither say nor write it. And yet—we will ever try 
to do so.” 

Plotinus has the attitude of a teacher. It is possible, he says, 
to guide your disciple on the path of discipline and to induce 
him, through higher and higher argument of reason, to faith: 
“ Part of the way the teacher may guide you. But then you will 
be quite left to yourself, quite alone, depending on your own 
firm will and innermost power . . .” (VI 9. 4.) “ Take those 
notions, though inadequate: the First—the Origin—the Good— 
the One, and starting from thence— see . . .” (VI 9. 7.) 

He urges that it is neither right nor pious to impart this 
knowledge to anyone who has nothing of this experience and 
longing in himself. He mentions the decree of contemporary 
mystery cults: “ Don’t Divulge Anything to the Uninitiated.” 
Doing so might, according to Plotinus, cause grievous mis¬ 
understanding and misuse. This was already the attitude of 
Plato, who urged the recipient of his second Letter with its 
theological passages to burn the Letter after carefully reading 
it, so that it might not fall into wrong hands, and who, in his 
seventh Letter, says: “ I have never written these things, nor 
will I.” Young King Alexander reprimanded his teacher 
Aristotle, in a letter, for publishing his Metaphysics : “ In what 
will we still differ from the crowds ? ” he wrote. Aristotle wrote 
him, not to worry: “ Those who read it, will read it and not 
understand it, if they are not of those who possess the know¬ 
ledge.” 1 

We may follow Plotinus further and hear what he gives as 
his experience as to the state after the mystical Union. It is a 
positive, not a merely negative state. In this enlightened state 
after the Union, when the soul finds herself ordered and lit 
throughout, the mystic, led by the memory of his experience, 
may be able to do good deeds for others in the earthly society 
of men. “ This,” Plotinus says, “ is probably what the ancient 
Greek poets meant when they called King Minos of Crete a 

1 Platon. 2nd Letter, 114 b.c. and 7th Letter, 341 c., 342 a. Plutarch, Life of Alexander, 7. 
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‘ companion of God.’ He may have put down his celebrated 
laws for his people like shadows and memories from his 
experience.” (VI 9. 7.) 

On the other hand, Plotinus witnesses that the soul, when 
she has fallen out of the Union and finds herself remote and 
isolated, will be filled with deep longing and sorrow. But, he 
says, she may yet repeat her experience, “ she may become light 
again, and ascend again . . .” 

We can do no better than to give Plotinus’ own words, the 
last sentences of the Enneads, which conclude the whole work. 
(VI 9. ix.) 

“ But soaring upwards, the soul will come into nothing 
other than into herself... to be in herself alone, and not in 
anything that is, means to be in Him: For He Himself is not 
being, but beyond being, there where she communicates. 

“ Could someone see himself become such, he would have 
himself as a likeness of Him. And if he now would step beyond 
himself like an image into the original, then he would have 
reached the end of his journey. 

“ Yet should he fall out of the vision, he will again awaken 
the virtue which is in him and will find himself well ordered 
throughout—and he will again, through virtue, become light 
and rise to the Mind (Nous), and further, through wisdom, to 
It. And such is the life of gods and of godly and blessed men: 
a life turning away from all other things here and not enjoying 
things here, a flight of the only to the Only.” 

i 

COMPARISON BETWEEN PLOTINUS’ AND 
AL-JUNAYD’S MYSTICAL TEACHINGS 

This brief sketch of the doctrine of Plotinus, which does not 
claim to be detailed or complete, yet allows us to compare the 
mystical teachings of Plotinus with those of al-Junayd. 

Both Plotinus and al-Junayd hold that there is a highest 
Reality, and for both there is a gap between this Reality and 
the world of phenomena we five in. 

According to both, the soul derives from that yonder. She 
has descended and finds herself in this lower world into which 
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she came by birth. She is now a compound, complex creature, 
soul, reason, will, senses, held by the physical body. She longs 
to return to her origin and, through continuous striving and 
labour, she may be able to become quite herself—quite one 
again, and thus ascend towards her original state. 

Yet here we find a significant difference. According to 
Plotinus, the soul has separated from her Origin, having been 
drawn, through a kind of curiosity, down to the lower world 
into the embrace of the body. She makes a straying step, which 
leads to separation. For Junayd, while he also uses the term of 
separation, the descent of the soul into this lower world, and 
her being linked with the body by birth, is by no means caused 
by a volition of the soul, but simply by an act of God. 

There is a very strong similarity between Plotinus and 
al-Junayd in this doctrine of the pre-existence and post-existence 
of the soul in the Divine Origin before and after this life. 
Al-Junayd interprets the verses of the Qu’ran, VII, 166 and 167, 
in this sense, as we have shown above in our chapter on the 
Covenant, “ Mlthaq.” 1 

Both Plotinus and al-Junayd hold that by her nature the 
soul may ascend to her Origin, as God, by His nature, can be 
seen “ through force of inner vision ” (mushahada). 

The stages of this mystical path are indicated to their disciples 
in a very similar way by Plotinus and al-Junayd. The soul can 
only return to her goal through the hard method of discipline; 
by “ becoming fight and no more heavy,” not any more com¬ 
posed, quite simple and one again in an unwavering quest for 
the One. She has to leave behind the craving of the senses, the 
promptings of the will, even reason and all those thoughts 
with which her reason provides her continuously, and even the 
ideas. Finally, she will leave behind even her consciousness of 
self in order to sink and lose herself in the One. 

Plotinus, as well as al-Junayd, calls this final mystical stage 
“ oblivion ” (fite, fana ’). Both Plotinus and al-Junayd describe 
the struggle of the soul to abide in this union with her interfering 
weakness, which makes her apt to be separated again, as a 
painful trial {agon, bald’). 


”3 

The contact and Union, according to both Plotinus and 
al-Junayd, is not through approach in space, but through 
similarity; separation is through difference. The soul, according 
to both, is liable to get tired, and she will find herself separated 
again. Both thinkers stress the utter difficulty to give an account 
of the experience, because subject and object were no more 
while there was One. 

The mystic thus will speak in comparisons. Both Plotinus 
and al-Junayd use the metaphor of Light. Plotinus also has 
similes for mathematics: “ it is like a point in the periphery of 
a circle falling back into its centre,” while such mathematical 
comparisons are not in al-Junayd—though they may be found in 
later Muslim thinkers. Plotinus’ metaphor of the lover and the 
beloved is known to al-Junayd, and it plays an even more 
essential part in later Sufism.—Both thinkers value the state after 
the Union positively, not merely negatively. In this state, 
according to both, the soul will find herself “ well ordered and 
fit up throughout.” The soul may well hold memories of her 
unique experience, principia which will allow the mystic in 
this state to be active for the best of his fellow men. Al-Junayd 
calls this state the State of Sobriety. This expression does not 
occur in Plotinus, and seems original to al-Junayd. 

Both Plotinus and al-Junayd witness that in this state after 
the mystical Union the soul often will be homesick and in pain, 
and will long for what she lost; Al-Junayd and Plotinus feel 
that, when the mystic sees something beautiful in this world, 
his longing will be awakened and he will feel both joy and 
sadness. It may happen, for instance, says al-Junayd, when he 
looks at a beautiful landscape. The soul, according to both, 
may be able to rise again and reach the state of Union once more. 

Both Plotinus and al-Junayd consider the mystical gift to 
be a special grace granted to only a few elect ones. Such men 
can be led, according to both, by a good teacher and guide on 
the path. Yet the teacher can lead the disciple only a certain 
length of the way. Then the disciple will be left to himself and 
will have to reach his goal alone. 

What in fact makes the mystic try to tell of an experience 
beyond words is his deep concern for his close friends and 
fellow seekers. The relation between teacher and disciple. 


1 p. 76, 77. 
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Shaykh and murid, becomes of high importance, just as for 
Plato and Plotinus, so also to the Moslem sufis. To this relation 
between teacher and disciple we owe the whole mystical esoteric 
teaching and discipline among the Greeks and in Islam. 

After having surveyed the numerous common elements and 
related notions in Plotinus and al-Junayd regarding the mystical 
path of the soul, we raise our minds to what is bound to be the 
first and last for the thinker and for the mystic, the idea of 
God. In al-Junayd’s religious experience, as we have seen 
throughout his letters, God is all-present, all-seeing, all-active, 
all-creating. He is victorious, overwhelming. He is close by. 
He draws his worshipper near and engulfs him in His Presence. 
He personally elects His worshipper and endows him with super¬ 
human force to reach Him. He Himself acts in him to bring 
difference to nought and to bridge the gap. 

For Plotinus, on the other hand, God was utterly remote, 
beyond being, beyond thinking, beyond acting, beyond creating— 
a conception of utter Oneness which caused Plotinus to accept 
the idea of a mediator, a creator who, thinking and active, 
“ comprises the Universe in his creative thought,” the Min d 
or Nous. Here the difference is fundamental indeed. 

This is what we find: Al-Junayd’s idea of God shows no 
influence whatever of the Greek philosophy. His faith in God 
is purely Islamic: God all-present, creating, preserving, active, 
victorious, ever near to man, is the idea of God of the Qur’an. 
God, electing his worshipper, drawing him nigh on the path of 
the seeker, finally engulfing and overwhelming him and merging 
him into His Presence—this shows the development of Islamic 
religious experience from the Qur’an to the early sufl mystics. 
No external philosophical influence can be assumed as an 
explanation for this development. 

We may well feel that no sublimated gnostic theology, no 
remote Deity such as Plotinus had taught, could influence the 
strong Muslim conviction alive in al-Junayd. 

In realizing this fundamental difference, it becomes more 
evident that in the doctrine of the Soul and the mystical path 
the Plotinian influence on al-Junayd seems indeed deep and 
significant. 

We may pause for a moment to consider the question: What 


attracted the early Muslim mystics to this Neo-platonic philo¬ 
sophy so that they opened their minds to it and became widely 
and deeply interested ? It may have been, as we feel, this: That 
there came within their reach a comprehensive and enlightened 
system of thought, which based itself on the Oneness of God, 
and which, from this central point, comprised and deduced all 
spheres of knowledge about the Deity, the Universe and Man. 
The mystic in primitive Islam had been at first an isolated, 
groping individual. Then there may have been groups. Some 
among these early Muslim mystics will have been attracted 
particularly by the fact that in this sum of Greek knowledge 
they found a theory of the nature and potentialities of the soul 
and of the conditions and stages of the mystical path—in one 
word: A mystical system. Acquaintance with tiffs was like a 
confirmation of their own quest at a time when they were often 
misunderstood by their contemporaries. It encouraged them to 
make conscious to themselves their own mystical experiences, 
to “ speak and write about it,” and prudently to teach it to their 
nearest friends. They would penetrate deeply into those 
thoughts, pondering, selecting, and together discussing them. 
The contact of the early muslim mystics with Neo-platonic 
philosophy made possible the development of a mystical system 
in Islam, with its discipline and its terminology, thus giving the 
opportunity for the emergence of mystical schools around the 
personalities of the early and later sufl thinkers. / 

It is known that Greek philosophy, through translations into 
Arabic, and it may be also through personal contacts, reached 
Baghdad under the auspices of Khalifs al-Ma’mun and al- 
Muhazim. With regard to Neo-platonism, its influence on later 
Muslim thinkers and mystics has been established already. 1 The 
new fact which emerges from our study is that it influenced 
muslim mystics so essentially at such an early date as we have 
traced in the thought of al-Junayd. 

This brings us back to our comparison between Plotinus 
and al-Junayd, both of whom were born teachers of men. 
Plotinus is, first of all, the philosopher who left a comprehensive 
system of thought on the Universe and man to posterity. He 


1 See p. 13, 14, ij- 
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was himself a mystic, and this enabled him to make the mystical 
experience the crowning feature of his general philosophy. 

Al-Junayd, on the other hand, was first of all a mystic who, 
with his mature experience, became a guide to his close circle 
of friends—seekers like himself. His teaching is thus always 
aphoristic, not systematic. His contact with philosophy may 
have helped him to develop that deep and subtle knowledge of 
himself and his fellow men which is characteristic of him, as 
it is of Socrates. It may have enabled him to communicate in 
lucid words his own spiritual life to those who trusted him as a 
guide and friend. Plotinus’ philosophy may have helped him 
in his endeavours to speak of the mystical experience in its 
essence and in its stages as clearly as is humanly possible. The 
clarity of the thinker and teacher, and the sublime, intimate 
experience of the sufl, are happily integrated in al-Junayd’s 
personality. 
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